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With the Understanding 
By Edith Virginia Bradt 


AST Easter, when My voice was lifted up 
To sing the praises of my risen Lord, 
1 had not tasted sorrow’s bitter cup,— 
The music held for me no minor chord. 


This Eastertide my stricken heart sends up 
The strains I lift in accents clear and strong ; 

For I have drained the ‘dregs of sorrow’s cup, 
And learned the meaning of the Easter song. 


I know the sweetness of the minor chord, 
The glory of the major, full and clear. 
I know the power of my risen Lord,— 
He lives, and they shall live whom I hold dear. 


And though I cannot help the tears that flow, 
And though my heart is sad as heart can be,. 
I sing the Easter song because I know 
The blessed Easter message is for me. 


WasHINcTon, D. C, 








When We Cannot See 

‘Every time a man exercises his faith in God he 
is better, stronger, happier for it. Perhaps that is 
why God so often invites us to this health-giving 
spiritual exercise. Because heaven is better than 
earth, the infinite better than the finite, the unseen 
better than the seen, faith, which is the bridge be- 
tween these higher and lower things, must be traveled 
over every time we would partake of the higher. 
When forsaken, imprisoned John the Baptist sent and 
asked Jesus whether Jesus was the Christ, the Son of 
God had his choice of answering in two ways: a 
direct answer that would have weakened John because 
calling for no effort or thought or faith on John's 
part ;\and an indirect answer, which demanded faith 





for its understanding. Jesus knew that John was a 
strong man, and with this testing answer Jesus sent 
his own strength to be added to John’s. He will do 
as well by us every time he similarly shows his con- 
fidence in our strength, 


The Cost of Joy 

Joy isa purchase, not a gift. Everything has its 
price. Freedom costs blood and tears and treasure. 
Legitimate wealth costs nerve and brain ; illegitimate 
wealth costs souls. New life is won at the cost of 
patience and pain. Surrounded on all sides by these 
irrefutable facts, man still expects the joy of the Lord 
to be God's free gift. On the contrary, the attain- 
ment of this joy means careful calculation coupled 
with lavish expenditure. We must take much 
thought concerning it, and for it we must pay the 
price, the full price: self-denial, self-forgetfulness, 
self-immolation. Joy is not purchasable in counter- 


feit coin. 
— 
Why We Are Forgiven 


God's forgiveness does not carry with it permis- 
sion to sin again. ! If that were its purpose, our sins 
had ‘better go’ unforgiveri.' Fo be forgiven is to be 
freed from the death-penalty of sin. No man can 
be fairly expected to do good work in any line who is 
staggering along under the load of the sentence of 
death, In ordef-to: release men from that crushing 
burden, God in’ Christ forgives their sins. And we 
are forgiven in order that we may live, and seek the 


~ 


way of life ; not in order that we may return again to 
the way of death. When a father wipes clean the 
sheet of his son’s debts he does it not in order that 
the son may safely incur new debts, but that the son 
may have a fair chance once more to live within his 
income and keep out of debt. Yet how strong is the 
temptation to feel, after we have squarely faced and 
acknowledged yesterday's sin, and asked and received 
forgiveness for it, that now we have secured the right 
to a little carelessness or laxity! God does forgive 
seventy times seven, but the only confession of sin 
and_ prayer for forgiveness that are worth the making 
are uttered in the determination to fulfil the purpose 
of God's forgiveness : final and complete victory now 
through Christ. 
ya 


Night. Blooms 

Some flowers bloom only as darkness comes on. 
This is true both of nature and of man. There are 
evening primroses, and four o’clocks, and the night- 


‘blooming cereus, which wait for darkness before they 


show their beauty or yield their perfume. And there 
is courage, and trust, and patience, and perseverance, 
which cannot come to flower save as the night of 
danger, or fear, or trial, or labor, is at hand. Cheer- 
fulness, and vigor, and helpfulness, and many other 
graces, are bright flowers of the soul's day ; but it is 
good to feel that God has also set out to grow these 
others, with their own peculiar beauty, which open 
only at the approach of a human soul's night. And 
in the garden of mankind, it is the night-blooms that 
are the most beautiful of all. 
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The Unlimited Side of Life 


E MEET our limitations on life on every side. 
Some of them are common to the race, tied as 
we are to the surface of this planet, unable 

either to float in the air or-live in the depths of the 
sea, ignorant of the peoples of every other world, and 
constantly baffled in our efforts to master some secret 
of this one. - Our very conquests of earth’s forces but 
emphasize our inability to make her entirely. subserv- 
ient to our.uses. . At the end of every advance we find 
ourselves facing a dead -wall on which is written, 
‘¢ Thus far, and no farther.’’ 

Our individual limitations are equally pressing. 
‘Which of you, by being anxious, can add one 
cubit unto his stature ?'’ We may be so foolish as to 
allow our excess or want of height to torment us all 
our days, but there is no remedy. So of our mental 
stature. We see and would repeat the achievements 
of the great men of the race, —of its Shakespeares, its 
Dantes, its Michel Angelos, its Newtons, its Glad- 
stones, —but we lack the force to realize our dreams 
of greatness, The epic may never be written, the 
grand discovery never ‘made, the great picture never 
painted, the new social order never evolved. Our 
names may never hold a niche in any Temple of 
Fame. Therefore our happiness and our usefulness 
depend greatly upon our recognizing our limitations, 
and taking the lower place at the feast. Payson says 
he was struck with the fact that many eminently use- 
ful men in God’s service néver were of much use until 
they had given up the dream of becoming great. 

Life itself‘is a-story of limitations. It is given to 
us but a second at a time, and no other second comes 
till the first has been used and‘ is gone. Thus we 
cannot reach back to the past in our control, nor for- 
ward to the future in our knowledge, and must con- 
tent ourselves with the little.circle in which we move 
onward at a rate that we cannot govern. We are only 
‘sure {liat'the end will come, in that great change from 
which nature revolts. because it seems not so much 


‘of fame. 


an ending of life as a contradiction of it And.except 
the great moral principles: which give the life after 
death its character, and its continuity with the life that 
now is, we have nothing but meager hints of its nature, 
and of the discipline, the uses, and the delights which 
await us there. Those who have entered upon it 
return not. As David said of his dead child, we shall 
go to them, but they return not to us to lift the veil 
which hides that future. Life lies as a little circle of 
light between the unseen whence we came and the un- 
seen to which we are moving. 

There is just one sphere of life in which all this is 
reversed, and in which we are bidden to set no limits 
to our hopes and our expectations. It is that-of spir- 
itual growth, which we attain through communion 
with God. ‘Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect,’’ says the Son. Human 
achievements may mock us, making us feel how small 
we are in comparison with the great on the roll 
The divine perfection draws us, inspires 
us, and bids us be content with nothing below itself. 
Goodness alone has this secret of infection. Once in 
an age the poetry of a Spenser or a Burns may awaken 
the dormant power of song in a Whittier. Every day 
the touch of the divine Spirit awakens the cold hearts 
of men to aspiration and resolve, and !zunches them 
upon a career of growth which will require eternity to 
finish, and whose goal is the holiness of God. 

It is only on the Godward side that our nature is 
subjected to no cramping limitations. It is only in 
the greatest things that we all may be great. It is so 
because God gets nearer to us than great men can. 
They can show us their own excellence, but they can- 
not impart it. He clothes us with his own perfections, 
and through his indwelling Spirit makes us partakers 
of the mind which is in himself. They touch us on 


the circumference of our being ; he at the very center. 
It is his joy to win us back to himself, and to seeking 
the best in all the universe,—a joy which lights up 
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heaven with a fresh radiancy of glory,—the ‘joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth."’ : 

Cynics sneer and pessimists mock at the littlenesses 
of human life, its vanities, and its woful disappoint- 
ments. .But behind both cynicism and pessimism 
lies atheism. They leave God out of their estimate 
of human possibilities, and out of their count of what 
man has achieved while staying himself upon the 
divine help. Life has its disappointments, but those 
disappointments are the thorns with which God 
‘thedges up the way’’ for us, to bring us back to 
himself, They are sent us to teach that we are not 
to be content with a part when the whole is for us— 
not to crave some paltry kid to make merry with our 
friends when all that the Father has is ours for the 
taking : 


' “* For a cap and bells our lives we pay ; 
Bubbles we buy with. a whole soul’s tasking ; 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away ; 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking.’’ 


The limitations of life are constantly meeting us 
in the operation of the law of compensation, which 
Emerson has expounded in the most famous of his 
essays. Our seeming gains are bought at a high cost. 
What the world counts success inflicts on us the loss 
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of the freshness, the animation, and the capacity for 
delight, with which we set out to search for it. Wealth 
may come, but rarely us the imagination needed 
to use it fruitfully. The heart is weariest in the hour of 
its triumph, and the victor deserves our pity more 
than does the vanquished. What we gain in one 
direction we more than lose in another. | At best we 
are like the Irishman who tried to lengthen his blanket 
by cutting a piece from the top and sewing it to the 
bottom. No net gain seems possible to us. 

Compensation is the mark of the finite, and if 
human life touches only on the finite its lot is sad ia- 
deed. We may, indeed, keep it on that lower level 
by making the things that perish in the using the 
measure of the success we live for. Every human 
life is pitched on one key or the other. Our Lord 
warns us that it cannot be cn both. The wise man is 
forever seeking the things that are above, and getting 
out of the region of compensation to the solid and 
lasting gains which involve no losses to balance them. 
He is reaping the fruits of the Spirit, which are «* love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, meekness, self-control : against such there is no 
law '’ of compensation or any other. He has given up 
seeking to ‘‘add one cubit to his stature,'’ that he 
may grow ‘‘unto a fullgrown man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’’ 
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Did You Sign Your Name? 

There seems to be an epidemic of anonymity, 
just now, among the readers of The Sunday School 
Times. A number of recent interesting inquiries 
have come to the Editoz, lacking only the one thing 
necessary to insure their attention: the signatures of 
the writers. Anonymous letters will under no cir- 
cumstances be answered in the columns of The Sun- 
day School Times. If you are wondering why your 
letter has not been answered, ask yourself the ques- 
tion : ‘‘ Did I sign my name?"’ 
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How Much Should We 
Be Thinking of Heaven? 


The word ‘‘ heaven’’ has about as many differ- 
ent meanings among people generally as has the word 
‘¢sabbath.'’ Because of this looseness or variety in 
the popular understanding of the word, it is easy for 
people to think they disagree concerning their present 
duty regarding heaven. A recent editorial, ‘‘To 
Whom Will Heaven Be Endurable?’’ has given rise 
to several letters of comment, one of which pointed 
wut the truth that probably most persons, after all, 
would prefer to live on in this world, and desire 
heaven only as preferable to hell when they must 
leave this world for the next. In view of this letter a 
Pennsylvania business man writes : 


In your issue of March 17 I note the letter from the Penn- 
sylvania pastor, es to your editorial on ‘To Whom Will 
Heaven Be Endurable?'’ in which he tells the story of the 
man who preferred to stay in Richmond while the rest of the 
people in Mr. Moody's meeting went to heaven. I must con- 
fess to a feeling that the Richmond man may have been 
nearer the truth than the other people. There is a sense in 
which one should live in this world as if he were to stay here 
forever. God has put us into this world and given us a work 
to do, and here we should be willing and desire to remain 
until he has work for us elsewhere. It has always beena 
source of comfort to me that the reward was promised to the 
faithful, not the successful servant. Faithfulness is what God 
requires of each one in the place in which he has put him. 
Every man is immortal until his work is done. To becontinu- | 
ally thinking of heaven will unfit the majority of people for 
useful service here. Is it not the best plan to leave the future 
with God and confidently trust him with it, and spend the pres- 
ent in making the most and best possible out of this life, in the 
— sense ? 

f a modern, conscientious, Christian business man were to 
zeceive positive information that he would be called to leave 
this wand at the end of twenty-four hours, could he spend his 
time better than to just agree | fulfil the day's duties just the 
same as if he did not have that knowledge? 

I think that God has pacpeents iven us little specific detailed 
knowledge concerning heaven. hat he has told us is gen- 
eral and figurative, although he has told us all that it is neces- 
sary or best for us to know. Heaven is a prepared place for 
a prepared people, but just what it will be we do not know ; 
and is it not better to leave that all with God, and do the very 
best service we can for him here ? 


Heaven és a place prepared for those who are pre- 
rare to live there ; but that preparation for heaver 
consists of giving the principles which control in heaven 
supreme control here. The kingdom of heaven is the 
kingdom of God, and ‘‘ the kingdom of God is within 
you,’’ or, as the American Revision margin reads, ‘‘ is 


in the midst of you."’ Those who will not think 
enough of the principles of the kingdom of heaven 
to give them first place in their lives now and here 
on earth, are unprepared for heaven, and would 
not enjoy heaven if they were allowed there. Of 
course this world and its present duties ought to 
have our supreme attention so long as God makes it 
our home, For it is God’s world quite'as much as 
heaven is God’s heaven; and God is in control of his 
world. Therefore our daily attention’ should be 
given to the affairs of this'world in full recognition 
of our present citizenship in heavep, and our daily 
striving should be to bring this world as near to 
heaven's standards as we can. It is wrong to want to 
go to heaven while God wants us here, . It is equally 
wrong to miss the heavenly: opportunities of this 
present life. As was stated in the editorial that has 
been referrea to: ‘‘ With a great many lives it is. the 
hope of heaven which is making them overrun and 
neglect all their present possibilities of it, They 
need to forget the distant scene, that they may know 
the full enjoyment of the heavenly elements in this 
present one.’ The man who does not begin to live 
in heaven in this life will not live in heaven in the 
next ; nor would he want to. 


P 
Dr. Peloubet on Bible Helps 


One makes no mistake who studies, and learns 
how to study, the Bible itself; and one makes no 
mistake who rightly uses commentaries and lesson 
helps as a means to that end. President Weston’s 
vigorous comment, recently published here, on the 
gain of studying the Bible rather than Bible helps, 
has called forth a most suggestive letter from another 
veteran Bible student and teacher of teachers, Dr. 
F. N. Peloubet, whose services to’ the Sunday-school 
forces of this generation are beyond reckoning, and 
whose long-time friendship for The Sunday School 
Times and its makers is one of the brightest spots in 
their work. Dr. Peloubet writes : 


I have just received your March 10 number, and was espe- 
cially interested in President Heniy G. Weston’s remarks 
about Bible study. I would agree with him entirely so far as 
regards certain devotional parts of the Scriptures, and for 
many other portions,—for those who, like him, have already 
become familiar with all that outside light can give. 

As to the bearing of this on a large part of the Bible, I have 
just been having an experience quite unique for me. At our 
morning family prayers, three. of us, more than usually fa- 
miliar with the contents of the Bible, have been reading the 
Bible through in course, and last autumn we finished the Old 
Testament. Then we decided to read the Apocrypha, for the 
light it throws upon the conditions into, which Christ came,— 
asa oo geen es for the year’s course on the Life of Christ. 
We had read some of it, but never studied it. We were in 
exactly the position of the larger body of young people who 
read the Bible. We read without-note or comment those 
long chapters of the Maccabees and Esdras. And while we 
got good from it, it was impossible for us to understand the 
movement of the history and its-full teachings. The want of 
— and comments, or the time to use them, was a serious 
oss. 

My experience coincides with President Weston and Pro- 
fessor Jowett as to the study of the Bitile'itself and the learn- 
ing it by heart till it is as familiar asthe “sunshine and air. 
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And multitudes of commentaries are often of little value. But 
gain the most in my meditations from those on 
which I have received all the t from every source within 


my reach. I read The Sunday School Times as arly as’ 
it is printed, and I never read a single number t new 
light arid inspiration and suggestion, which bring new power 


and value to my meditations and new guidance to my thoughts. 

So as the people are reading every day, on all secular 
subjects, it seems wise to urge them to read the best things on 
the Bible, as well as to meditate upon the verses, Very few 
except learned students can afford to do otherwise, 

The Sunday School Times has constantly urged, 
and still urges, one who would study any given por- 
tion of the Bible, to go directly to the Bible text 
Jirst, reading and re-reading and studying and noting 
down one’s own fresh, independent impressions and 
convictions of the truth as thus revealed, and shen 
turning to commentaries and other helps for any ad- 
ditional light or proper revising of one’s views that 
they may offer. The Times would rejoice if its own 
lesson department, week by week, were never made 
use of except in this way,—never studied by readers 
of the Times until after they had made their own in- 
dependent study of the lesson text. Thus only can 
any Bible helps render their greatest service. 


Xx 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


ADRIAN, MICH.—What proportion of the Sunday-school 
hour should be given to the opening exercises ?—D. 

The main feature in eyery Sunday-school program should 
be the lesson-study period. All the other features should 
be so timed and adjusted as to make the lesson period 
prominent. The time devoted to the lesson by the teacher 
and from the platform should cover approximately one half 
of the session. The opening exercises, in my judgment, 
should cover about three-fifths of the remaining time, and 
the closing exercises about two-fifths, The opening exer- 
cises should be conducted in such a manner as to make the 
teaching of the lesson as easy and natural as possible. The 
closing exercises should be conducted in such a way as to 
fix the teaching of the lesson in the minds of the scholars. 
The lesson is the main thing. 








MICHIGAN.—Is it desirable to circulate the triple pledge in 
Sunday-schools ?—O. W. W. ; 

By triple pledge is meant the pledge against the use of in- 
toxicating liquors, profanity, and tobacco, Yes, i would use 
the triple pledge, but I would not confine myself to it. My 
judgment is that for thé ‘most part it is better to use the 
straight pledge against intoxicants, and let the teaching in 
the class and from the platform cover the other two. The 
reason for this is that intemperance is such an awful evil in 
our land—and, indeed, the very mother of crime—that it is 
well to secure just as strong a sentiment against it as is 
possible on the part of the young people. You will have 
little difficulty in securing pledges against profanity, but 
many of the. young fellows can be induced to sign the tem. 
perance pledge who will not give up the use of tobacco. 
Use the triple pledge, and get as many signatures as you 
can, but use the single pledge along with it. 





LENAWEE, MICH.—Do you think it advisable to have both 
boys and girls of twelve years of age in the same class ?—L. P. 

By no means, While they are very little children in the 
beginners’ department it is all right for them to be together. 
In the older classes of the primary department and in the 
junior department they should be separated. Even up to 
the time of young manhood and young womanhood it is 
well to have them in separate classes. Among the older 
young people, however, it is well to have one large mixed 
class. This will be made up mostly of young married 
people, who prefer to sit together. During the early 
‘*teen age,’’ however, it is usual for both boys and girls to 
seek companionship among those of their own sex. The 
**team ’’ spirit is strong, and the lives of boys and girls are 
more at variance at that period than any other. Self-con- 
sciousness plays no small part in this, and they are naturally 
led apart by all their inclinations rather than led together. 
This is based purely on physiological reasons, and it will 
be found that absolute separation. will conduce to the best 
results. 





ELGIN, ILL.—Do you think it advisable in a graded school 
not to promote the teacher with the class to the next depart- 
ment? What would you do if there is an unusual attachment 
between teacher and class ?—W. T. K. 

If the school is graded as it should be, the teachers are 
graded ; that is to say, primary teachers are found in the 
primary department, junior teachers in the junior depart- 
ment, and soon. A teacher ought to be in a given de- 
partment for the sole reason that he is better adapted to 
that department than any other. This is the real basis of 
grading so far as teachers are concerned. If this be true, 
the teacher should continue in the department to which he 
is adapted. This is the law of the public school ; teachers 
of the primary grades do not follow their pupils into the 
grammar grades and then into the high school. It is quite 
permissible and indeed customary for the teachers to be 
advanced with the scholars from one year to another of the 
same department, then the scholar should go on and the 
teacher should go back and take another class. The 


attachment of scholars for teacher and of teacher for 
scholars should not prevent us from following our best 
judgment. 
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Dr. Torrey Answers His Questioners 





HAVE been told by three different people 
that you have stated in your meetings you 
knew your own mother was in hell to-day. 
Did you make any such statement ? 

A. Everybody that has attended my 
meetings knows I did not. My mother 
was an earnest Christian woman. I owe my salvation 
to her prayers, humanly speaking, and I thank God 
that she is with Christ in the Glory. But everywhere 

I have gone that kind of lie has followed me. People 

don’t like the doctrine I teach about future punish- 

ment, but they can’t disprove it; so they tell lies 
about me. Sometimes the lie is varied. A young 
man in this town told one of the most prominent 

ministers that he heard me say in the armory that I 

knew my grandmother was in hell because she played 

cards. I don’t think that either of my grandmothers 
knew one card from another. I have every reason to 
believe that they were both earnest Christian women, 
and that they are both in the Glory. Andif they had 
played cards that wouldn’t prove they would go to 
hell. I know lots of Christian people who play cards. 

I think they are doing foolishly, but they are not going 

to hell on that account. 





Q. If God is omnipotent in the full sense of the term, 
how can any other being in the universe—the Devil for in- 
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stance—possess any absolute or everlasting power ? 


A. He doesn’t. The Devil doesn’t possess abso- 
lute power, and he doesn’t possess everlasting power. 
The Devil is going to wind up in hell. Not much 
power about that ! 


Q. If God has been omniscient from the beginning, how 
could the Dévil have obtained any power without his con- 
sent? 

A. Hedidn't. God:consented, for his own wise pur- 
poses, to the Devil’s having power. When we see the 
whole plan of God worked out we shall praise him for 
his wisdom in permitting the Devil to have power for 
a brief space. 


Q.. Can any conception of absolute justice admit the 
right of One who has always controlled everything, and 
always known everything, to submit his own creation, man 
(for whom he as Creator must be responsible), to the eter- 


nal. control of an absolutely evil being? . 


A. He doesn’t submit his own creation to the eternal 
control of an absolutely evil being. He is the Creator 
of everything. He has all sway. People say, ‘‘Why, 
if anybody goes to hell, the Devil has conquered."’ 
Not a bit. The Devil isn’t king in hell, The Devil 
is one of the convicts. He doesn’t control man. But 
God made man with a free will, with a possibility of 
choosing good or evil. If he wants to choose evil, 
God in his infinite wisdom lets him do it, and you 
and I will glorify God for his wisdom in this as we 
come to understand more about it, 


Q. How is it that the big fish, whale, got Jonah down, 
when a whale can’t swallow a catfish ? 

A. I knew-I'd get that question. There are two 
questions I always get,—one about Jonah, the other 
about Cain's wife. Now the man who asked that 
question, if he will pardon my saying it, shows his 
ignorance of two things. First, the Bible. The 
Bible doesn't say that the big fish was a whale. The 
Authorized Version makes it say so, but the Revised 
Version properly translates the Greek word ‘‘sea- 
monster,’’ and nobody ought to find objection to the 
Bible until he has consulted the Revised Version. 
Second, the statement that a whale can't swallow a 
catfish shows the man’s ignorance of whales. What he 
says is true of one kind of whale. But let me read 
you what Frank T. Bullen, a whaler, and an expert 
on whales, writes in his ‘‘Cruise on the Cachalot."’ 
(Dr. Torrey here quoted a long excerpt from the 
book, showing that certain whales can and do swallow 
masses larger than the body of aman.) Furthermore, 
in the Literary Digest, April 4, 1896, is the detailed 
account of a man named James Bartley who was in 
the stomach of a whale a day and a night, and taken 
out alive, though unconscious, 


Q. Can you explain the meaning of ‘the silence in 
heaven for the space of half an hour ’’ spoken of in Reve- 
lation 8: 1? 


A. I cannot. I wasn't there. 


Q. Was the world created in six days of twenty-four 
hours each? : 
_ A. I don't think it was. The Bible doesn't say it 
was. In the first place, the Hebrew word translated 


At a recent noonday meeting in the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Music, Dr. R. A. Torrey pub- 
licly answered some of the many questions that 
are sure to be poured in upon any such man of 
God and defender of the faith. The steno- 
graphic report of these questions and answers 
as published in ‘‘The North American” has 
been, by the courteous permission of that news- 
paper, revised and amplified by Dr. Torrey, 
and authorized by himself for publication in 
The Sunday School Times. 








‘«day'’ is constantly used in the Old Testament as 
meaning an extended period. Furthermore, I don't 
believe that the first chapter of Genesis describes the 
creation of the world, after the first verse. We are 
distinctly told in Isaiah 45 : 18, Revised Version, that 
the world was not created ‘‘a waste,’’—the word that 
is translated ‘‘ without form’ in Genesis 1 : 2 (see Rev. 


- Ver.).. The Hebrew word so translated is uniformly 


used in the Old Testament of a judgment upon sin 
(Isa. 24:1, Hebrew). I believe that between Genesis 
1: 4 and Genesis 1 : 2 there is a hiatus ; that there 
was a-fall of some pre-Adamic race inhabiting the 
earth, and that the world went down and became 
without form and void in consequence, and that the 
temaining verses of the chapter describe, not the 
creation, but the rehabilitation, of the earth, to be 
the abode of the Adamic race. 


Q. What caused the light before the sun, moon, and 
stars were created? 

A. Ask any one who knows anything about science, 
and he will tell you that there was cosmic. light before 
there was solar light, if the nebular hypothesis is 
true, and that is the commonly accepted hypothesis. 
Any man who talks against. the Bible because it 
talks about light before the sun is simply exhibiting 
his ignoratice of science. 


Q..Is heaven a place or a condition ? 

A. Jesus said'in John 14743, ‘‘I go to prepare a 
place for you,’’ and he knew what he was talking 
about. 


Q. If a righteous person dies and goes to heaven, how 
can he get back to judgment, and what must he get back 
for ? 

A. He can’t get back to judgment. Christ is 
coming as the judge of the living, but the righteous 
dead are judged according to their works for their 
reward before he comes to judge the world. 


Q. If Jesus is always with the believer, why do we say 
he will come again ? 

A. Jesus is with the believer in the power of his 
Spirit He will be present with us personally and 
visibly when he comes again. 


Q. Why did God stand on the side of wicked men and 
not answer the prayers of the twelve hundred pious women 
of Chicago who prayed for the election of a good man ? 

A. I have no proof that twelve hundred pious 
women in Chicago prayed for the election of a good 
man, . Moreover, God doesn’t offer to answer every 
prayer that well-meaning, pious people offer to him. 
Did they meet the conditions of prevailing prayer as 
clearly stated in the Bible? If the men of Chicago 
wouldn’ t stir themselves and spew out bad officials, the 
women couldn't do it by simply praying for them. 
But I'll tell you something I do know. —I know that 
there was a prayer-meeting held in Philadelphia to 
pray for the upsetting of the gang here in February 
of last year. I was over in England and heard about 
it, and some of the New York papers made fun of 
it, and I know that in the following May your bad 
government was upset ! You ought to thank God for 
that. I think you'd better do some more praying, for 
you need some other things here, 


Q. How could a kind, loving God have inspired the 
writer of the 31st chapter of Numbers, especially the 17th 
and 18th verses—‘*Now therefore kill every male,’’ etc.? 

A. Very easily. The world had become rotten— 
morally rotten. There was need of stern surgery. 
God never issued.a more loving edict in all human 
history than the edict that cut out the cancer that was 
growing. The only fault to be found is that the peo- 
ple who were told. to: do it didn't do it thoroughly— 
the race has suffered for it since. You and I haven't 


a right to do it, for we are not the authors of life and 
death. But God has a right to do it, and it was 
beneficent that he did it through Israel that they 
might lay the lesson to heart. 


Q. Do -you teach that any one who rejects, denies, or 
fails to believe your hell doctrine is therefore inevitably 
damned eternally ? 

A. Most certainly not. No man is lost by not ac- 
cepting my doctrine or anybody's else. A-man is 
lost if he doesn’t accept Jesus Christ. Some men 
can't get it into their minds that there is any differ- 
ence between accepting Christ and accepting a doc- 
trine. 


Q. If asinner goes to hell and everlasting punishment 
when he dies, what need is there of a resurrection, as 
spoken of in Acts 24: 15? 

A. Asinner doesn't go to his final punishment when 
he dies. His spirit departs, to be in conscious tor- 
ment, but not his final punishment. The final hell 
is when his body is raised. It isn’t raised till our 
Lord comes ; in fact, the bodies of those that have 
died in sin before Christ comes are not raised till the 
end of the thousand years. - 


Q.. If God is omnipotent, does it not follow that what- 
ever power the Devil may exercise is but a portion of God’s 
power? 

A. Most assuredly not. The omnipotence of God 
means that God has power to do anything he will. 
Now, my power is not his power, though he permits 
me to have that power. 


Q. If God is omniscient, does it not follow that he fore- 
knew both the weaknesses and sins of his creatures, and 
the awful result to them? 


A. I think it does, 


Q. Did hell and the eternal torture of the damned 
originate in the mind of God? Is God its author, or is‘he 
helpless and unable to interfere with this diabolical and 
frightfully unjust scheme for the eternal and everlasting 
torture of weak creatures for errors committed in the brief 
span of mortal life? 

A. I will have to separate those questions. 

First of all, God is the author in the sense 
that he created man upright ; then man deliberately 
chose to fall. But God did not then leave him alone. 
God knew he would fall,—had provided before he 
fell for his salvation. by the wonderful gift of his Son. 
If men don’t choose him, it is their own fault. Men 
deliberately trample the love of God &fider foot, and 
their punishment is. just and right if men will not 
repent. Andif men don’t repent, it is their own fault, 
and itis a manifestation of the goodness of God to 
shut men up in prison that won't repent. 

Now I wish there were no need of prisons in Penn- 
sylvania, but the state of Pennsylvania being what it 
is, I am glad there are prisons to lock some men up 
in. If you should open all your prisons and let the 
bad people go around, and never punish men, where 
would we be? Why, you are clamoring against your 
mayor at the present time because he doesn’t try to 
lock up some men you think robbed you. If men 
will eternally sin they should be eternally locked up. 

The torture is not ‘‘for the sins committed in 
the brief span of mortal life.’’ It is simply because 
they go on sinning. They sink deeper and deeper 
into sin, and the time will come when repentance 
wiil be impossible. And whose fault is it? Their 
own, How many here to-day are living in sin, be- 
coming more utterly the slave of sin every day of 
your life. And you are suffering, and I thank God 
you are suffering, and the mercy ‘of God intends it to 
bring you to repentance. But if you won't repent, it 
is because of the goodness of God that you go on 
suffering, and I praise his name for it. 


Q. It is a matter of historical record that Abraham Lin- 
coln did not believe in the vicarious atonement of Jesus 
Christ. And his last voluntary act was to go to a theater, 
such as you have vehemently denounced as a place where 
the Devil is supreme [that’s false]. Dare you tell an 
American, or any intelligent audience, that Abraham Lin- 
coln will spend eternity in the tortures of hell? 

A. It is not my business to pass judgment upon 
any person, but I do say this, that if Abraham Lin- 
coln did not accept Jesus Christ he would have the 
same destiny as any one else who did not accept Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour. I have reason for believing 
that Abraham Lincoln did accept Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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When Jule and Ben Made Up 


The Fifth Sketch by * 
The Village Artist 


By Adeline M. Teskey. bs 





** To say ‘I love nel only, and not care 

‘Whether the love comes back to us again, 

Divinest self-forgetfulness, at first. 
A task, and then a tonic, then a need; 

To greet with open hands the best and worst, 
' And only for another's wound to bleed : 

This is to see the beauty that God meant, 
Wrapped round with life, ineffably content." 


% | NEVER did believe in match-making,"’ said 
my interesting old friend during our last after- 
noon together. ‘‘I always hold that if there 

are two souls with but a single thought, two hearts 
that beat as one, they’ l! find it out themselves quicker 
than anybody else. But it would look as if I had been 
a party to making a match between Ben Leith and Jule 
Henderson. ‘Providence,’ I says to Simon, ‘must 
‘have used my hand without my knowledge, for I'm 
sure all I said was without any designs of having part 
or lot in the matter. A few years after my talks with 
Ben, when he had brightened up to be as fine a look- 
ing chap as the village ever produced, and had be- 
come the proprietor of the wool depot, he found his 
way out to the farm where Jule lived. How he man- 
aged it I don’t know ; love laughs at impossibilities is 
an old saying ; but the upshot of it was, Jule’s poor 
old dad died, and in a short time Ben brought his 
girl-wife to the village. 

‘« They were very happy, and it did old eyeg good 
to see them like two birds building their nest. I 
helped Jule make her home simple and beautiful. I 
advised her to substitute plants for fancy-work, to 
have living, growing, interesting things for her daily 
and hourly companions. ‘To watch one fern throw 
out a frond,’ I says, ‘and open out day by day like a 
spirit before your eyes, or one lily bring forth its pure 
white blossom, fills you with a gladness that all the 
fancy-work in the world, hair-wreaths, or leather 
frames, or berlin-wool work, tidies, sofa-pillows, anti- 
macassars, cannot produce, Seems to me,’ I says, 
‘that watering and tending that fern or lily makes 
you feel as if you were a co-laborer together with God 
in creating the beautiful. 

‘© «The best furnishings in my. best room,’ I says, 
‘are things that Nature provided without money and 
without price—great brown cat-tails mixed with long 
green blades of swamp-grass, plumes of ferns, and 
branches of pressed autumn leaves. And at times 
during our long winter, when I get tired hearing the 
clamor of the world, for there are days when you 
seem to hear the whole world with its noise and un- 
rest, and you feel oppressed and troubled, I go into 
my best room and shut the door, and all the reeds, 
grasses, ferns, and leaves speak to me. The reeds 
whisper of streams of water, in whose cheerful com- 
pany they have snent their better days, soon to be 
liberated from the dondage of winter by the voice of 
the south wind. The branches of pressed leaves talk 
of the trees which ere long would shake themselves 
and laugh in the summer sunshine. The ferns tell 
the story of deep green woods and the soft singing of 
birds that beguile men of their toil. And,’ I says, ‘I 
go out of my best room feeling God is on his throne, 
it’s all right with the world.’ 

‘«Jule dug up some of the old flower roots that 
grew in the farm garden, sweet William and bleeding 
heart, bridal wreath and widow's tear, tiger-lilies and 
peonies, and brought them all to her town garden. 
‘Seems to me,’ she said, with a little sob in her 
voice, ‘when I'm ‘tending these that Dad is some- 
where ‘round.’ Although she had only a bit of a 
front yard she made a bright spot of it, like a patch o’ 
rainbow had got caught among the green. Then Jule 
was a pretty girl herself, and neat as a pocket, and it 
was a sightly picture Ben saw every evening when he 
came home from his work—Jule, slender and lithe as 
a silver poplar, working among her flowers. 

«* But they were only married a few months when I 
noticed that a cloud had come over their sky ; Jule 
had a minor sound in her voice which made me 
think of the wind just before a rain, and Ben was 
silent... I watched this little cloud for some time, but 
I said nothing ; it's not for a third party to meddle 
with matrimonial clouds. 

‘¢ Jule kept coming to my place as usual, but she 
was not the same girl. After a while she could con- 
tain herself no longer, and she burst out in a torrent 
of tears and told me that Ben was growing tired of 
her ; that now, since he had once got her, he did not 


care for her as he used to care. ‘And I suppose, 
—. I says, quietly, ‘you, since you've once got 

im, don’t care for him as you once did.’ ‘Oh, yes, 
I do,’ gasped Jule, ‘just as much—more.’ ‘Do you 
act like it, Jule?’ I says kindly. ‘Well,’ said fale 
turning red, ‘he doesn’t act as he once did.’ Then 
I thought it a proper time to show her a picture out 
of my private gallery. 

‘* «When Simon and I were married about three 
months,’ I says, ‘I began to notice that he was grow- 
ing careless, He would sometimes sit down in the 
only chair when I was standing ; he would walk in a 
door ahead of me, and often sat at the table thinking 
about something or somebody else, and never thought 
of me. I was hurt, and I showed it. ‘Simon looked 
curiously at me flouncing around at first, then a hurt 
look came in his face, and after that he was silent 
and sullen. 

‘« «Things went on this way for some time. I sad 
and depressed, -becoming more careless every day 
about my house and my appearance, and Simon swag- 
gering "round whistling as if he did not care a cent: 

*« «One day when I was out in my garden planting, 
and transplanting, trying to arrange the flowers to look 
their best—this was the only comfort I had now—it 
came to me, ‘‘ Work up your own best points, paint 
yourself happy in spite of everything, and imagine 
yourself Simon’s old sweetheart again.’’ The idea 
took my fancy, and I went into the house and began 
to. arrange everything as nice as possible for Simon's 
coming, just as I used to do in the old home when he 
was coming to see me. _I picked flowers and put them 
in every corner. I spread the tea-table with my pret- 
tiest table-cloth, and set it for this particular night 
with my best china dishes. A bouquet of yellow and 
white flowers to match my gold: -banded china 
adorned the center of the table. When the table 
was set [ put on a pink waist that Simon always 
admired. I had not, been wearing it since the cool- 
ness came between us. I peeped in the looking-glass 
and smiled at my reflected face there. I saw that my 
cheeks had grown about the color of the pink waist, — 
they had had very little color in them for some time 
—and my eyes shone like two stars, I was feeling 
happy already. 

‘« «Everything was ready when Simon came home 5 
he glanced at my pink waist, then at the table, and 
says he, ‘‘ Who's your visitor ?”’ 

‘«¢ «T’ve no visitor,’ I says. 

‘« «He looked surprised for a moment, but said 
nothing. But I noticed him watching me out of the 
corner of his eye while I was putting the toast and 
boiled eggs on the tea table. 

«« «Well we sat down, he at the foot, and I at. the 
head. We had been accustomed of late to eat our 
meals in silence mostly, but now when I was painting 
myself Simon’s happy sweetheart, I could not do 
that any longer ; so I began to tell him the little hap- 
penings of the day. I saw a surprised, questioning 
look in his eyes, but I kept on. 

‘« Simon,’ I says, just as if there never had been 
any cloud between us, ‘you ought to have seen those 
two little Cox boys this afternoon ; they came ‘round 
here looking up into the trees. I saw they had some- 
thing in their closed hands, and suspected they 
intended to throw stones at the birds ; so I went out 
and spoke up pretty sharp to them. They did not 
answer me until I told them they might be arrested 
for killing the birds; then one of them opened up 
his chubby dirty little hand which was full of salt, 
and says he, ‘‘ We're not killin’ "em, we're tryin’ to 
ketch *em.”’ 

‘« «Simon laughed, and somehow that touching 
little story, and Simon’s ‘‘ha, ha’’ seemed to break 
down the barrier between us. Simon told a story 
about when he was a little boy trying to put salt on 
birds’ tails to.catch them. And.I told some more of 
the afternoon’ s incidents. | 

‘¢ «Then Simon began to tell me some of the hap- 
penings in his world, which he had not done for 
weeks, and by the time tea was over we had-almost 
forgotten our suspicion.of each other. I began to 


hum an old song Simon and. I used to sing together 
before we were married, while I was gathering up the 
tea dishes, and Simon joined in, and. hummed too. 

‘* «It was five. years afterwards, one night we were 
sitting side by side, gazing into. the. open fire in the 
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fire-place, and I had on a pink waist again, not the 
same old waist, but one something the same shade, 
when Simon turned to me and says he, ‘*Serena, do 
you know, I never see a pink waist without thinking 
of the time you and I had the sulky spell. Do you 
mind? What was the matter with you that time any- 
way, Serena?'’ 

oe Why there was nothing the matter with me,’ 
says, ‘it was you, Simon. I thought you were dy 
ing tired of me. My heart was nearly broken, and you 
know you whistled to let me see you did not care.’ 

*«* Why, Serena,’ says he reprovingly, ‘it was 
you who had grown tired of me. You never seemed 
pleased any more when I came home, never dressed 
up or ' peared a bit glad to see me. You used before 
that to sing about the house, and you stopped singing 
entirely. I had to take to whistlin’ to keep down my 


- misery,’ says he. 


** * We looked at each other and both of us laughed. 
Then Simon stretched across his hand, laid it on mine, 
and says, ‘‘ Serena, we were both so tuckered out with 
that quarrel we’ ve never hankered for another one.’ '’ 

‘«When I had finished my story, Jule gathered up 
her hat and said it was time she was going home to 
get tea. 

“« «Why, girl,” I says, ‘it's only four o'clock.’ 
But she would go. 

‘* There was a full moon that night, and after tea I 
saw Ben and Jule strolling up past our place arm in 
arm like two lovers. Jule had on her white muslin 
frock and broad-brimmed hat, and -looked as pretty 
as a big white daisy.'’ 


Why ? 
By R. T. Weyburn 


] WAS a very wayward child, 
I own it with a sigh; 
For when they set me tasks to do, 
Or curbed me when I wilful grew, 
I always questioned, “ Why ?” 


Life’s masters have been stern but kind, 
And ‘not ungrateful I; - os 
But still, when conflicts tear my mind, 
Or in my path the cross I find, 
I say, “ O Father, why ?” 


Thou who hast borne so long with me, 
Forgive the childish cry. 

Still, though I stumble wearily, 

Lifting blind eyes that fain would see,— 
Enough, thou knowest why. 
Geneva, N. Y. 








A Boy and a Woodchuck 
By Emma C. Dowd 
EDDY was sick in bed. The doctor had just 


come, Teddy could hear him talking with 
Mama in the next room. 

“‘I can’t persuade him to touch the milk,’’ his 
mother was saying. ‘‘ He never drinks it when he is 
well. What shall I do?” 

Teddy listened eagerly for the answer. 
ington was such a kind, jolly man. 

‘« Starve him to it !"’ 

Teddy could hardly believe he heard aright He 
trusted his ears still less when the doctor walked, 
smiling, up to the bedside. 

** How do you feel this morning 2” he asked, taking 
Teddy's wrist in his cool hand. 

‘¢T haven't had anything to eat,"’ whined the little 
boy. ‘I can’t drink milk." 

‘* You'd better try,"’ said the doctor. 

*‘I can't! Mayn’t I have a cookie?” 

*«No.”’ 

*«Or some bread and butter ?*’ 

‘*No.”’ 

*«Why not ?"’ 

*« Because milk is better for you.”’ 


Dr. Hunt- 
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'  Butel can’ tdrink it !"' 
The physician was preparing a powder, and did not 


wondered if-he had heard. . 
ee you ever hear the story of the little wood- 
chuck ?’* © Dr. Huntington looked up with merry eyes. 
+ Noy sir,"’ said Teddy. ** What is it?"’- 
‘Well, it was this way,’’ and the doctor settled 
himself comfortably in his chair : ‘‘ there was once a 


_ little woodcheck: that lived in a nice, deep hole with 
- his mother. . There. was nothing he-liked to do quite 
- so well as'to. run around in the sunshine. At the other 
- end of the lot there was a tall tree, and one morning 
. the little woodchuck’s mother said, ‘To-day you must 
: learn to climb that tree! . I cannot always be here to 
’ — you, and if a dog should catch you away: from 


me you'd be in a fine plight.’ 

«« But the little woodchuck looked up the steep trunk, 
and said, ‘Oh, I can’t !* and ran away. 

*¢ The next morning his mother said.to him again, 


‘To-day you must.certainly learn to climb that tree!’ . 


- But once more the little .woodchuck answered, ‘I 
_ can’t !-I can’t t’ and-ran off to play in the sunshine. 


- tuted soul,-a truly oriented man. 
. wide open on the Godward side, it will strive to catch 


‘It was not long befdre the mother went to visit a 
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- neighbor. “The little woodchuck was having a glorious 
time, when, all of a , “he “heard a yelp, and - 
there was a dog 
longingly at his home, ‘across the lot, but the dog was”* 
between—and.he was coming nearer every second ! 
The little woodchuck ran as hard as he could make 
his feet fly, but the dog ran faster. Just as he thought 
he couldn't rum much farther, he came'to the big tree. - 
‘Dear me!’ he gasped, ‘I can’t climb it!’ And 
then, because the dog was almost upon him, and be- 


. cause.there wasn't anything else to do, the little wood- 


chuck just scrambled up that tree—up, up, up, till he 
was out of the dog’s reach! You see, he had to, and 
so he did ! 

‘*I hope to-morrow- ‘morning: -I shall find you a great 
deal better,’’ and the doctor smiled a kind good-bye. 

Teddy lay thinking, after his mother and Dr. Hunt- 
ington had gone out. 

‘*T wonder if I could,’’ he thought—«‘I'm awfully 
hungry !’’ and he reached for the glass of milk on the 
table by his bed. 

When his mother came back, the glass was empty; 
and-Teddy was smiling contentedly among the pillows. 

MERIDEN, CONN, 
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How Jesus Taught Maria’. Brumbaugh 


Ill. The Author of the Square Deal 
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O KNOW how to include the lesser in the 
greater truth, to know how to gather up 
into one group many details, to know how 
to grasp vital and essential things. ignor- 
ing those that are incidental or accidental, 
is to know one very important element of 

power in the teacher. All generalization is but re- 
finement by elimination. Jesus gives a strikingly 
significant illustration of this great power in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount... He found the Jews performing 
all sorts of ceremonies, some under command of the 
law, some under the stress of custom and to be ‘seen 
of men. Everywhere Jesus saw these Jews engaged 
in all sorts of religious and quasi-religious observ- 
ances. Of their value he did not need to speak. Of 
their pertormance he was vividly reminded constantly. 
In the midst of all of them, what essential, vital, com- 
prehensive practises could be taken as including all 
that were worthful and typical ? 

Jesus selects three : ‘‘When ye give alms, when ye 
pray, when ye fast."' He does not command his fol- 
lowers to observe these elements of worship. He as- 
sutnes that they will give alms, pray, and fast. Why 
quarrel with people over things that will be? Why 
not expend our time and our energy to guide these 
things in right ways to noble ends? Why quarrel 
with providence concerning what we are? Why not 
rather seek to take human beings as they are, and 
endeavor to help them to become what God made it 
possible for them to be? Let us get the focus of our 


- thought upon the thing that can be and that should 


be done. 

So long as human _ hearts beat warm at the thought 
of the divine, men will give alms, will pray, will fast. 
These are essential -outflowings of a rightly consti- 
When the heart is 


the message of the eternal. Jesus tells us how to do 
this, At the same time he tells us how it cannot be 
done. In teaching positively, he builds souls and 


. also topples over false foundations. 


We read much about the ‘‘square deal.’" In one 
way or another we vision the ‘‘ square deal’’ as part 
of the code of lofty souls. It stands opposed to the 
modern twins of the Devil, ‘‘pull’’ and «‘graft."’ It 
calls men out into the open. It scorns-the ways that 
are devious and dark. - It rejects the tricks that are 
unfair and unholy. Who first, who best, expounded 
and lived the ‘‘square deal’’? All that is best in 
this so-called new doctrine of life is found in the 
three sayings of Jesus, ‘‘When ye give alms, .. . 
when ye pray, . . . when ye fast."’ 

Why should a man give alms? What has that act 
to do with the modern doctrine of the ‘‘ square deal'’ ? 


. Let us see. Aman called at a certain house in Phila- 


delphia one winter evening, and solicited aid from a 
teacher living there. The caller explained that he 
was a teacher of Romance languages, that he had a 
year before been driven from his life work by an 
acute attack of nervous prostration. Following this 


.his wife had a dangerous hemorrhage of her lungs ; 


and he had, at great distress and suffering to him- 


self, brought her to a hospital, where her frail life was 
slowly fading from her stricken body ; then he had 
sought work as coach, translator, or teacher, and 
found none ; his shoes, as he showed them to be, were 
worn through, and he was walking the frozen pave- 
ments with his naked feet ; he had had no food all 
that day ; he could carry not one comfort to his dying 
wife in the hospital, and he begged assistance in secur- 
ing some coaching among the students of a near-by 
school. The promise of assistance, if possible, was 
given. The man left. 

The conversation was. overheard by members of the 
family. As soon as thé visitor'was gone,’ the teacher 
was met by the question, ** What'did you do for that 
man?*’. The afiswer was, ‘‘I promised to try to se- 
cure some coaching for him.’’ ‘With tears in their 
eyes the others said, ‘* Did you really allow that man 
to'go away hungry and unaided ?’’ The host con- 
fessed he had, but in ten’ minutes a letter with money 
enclosed went by special delivery to the man. Why? 
Because his needs had touched the hearts of his fel- 
lows. They had~to give‘altns, aid, assistance, not 
alone’ because the poor professor needed it, but be- 
cause the members of that family had to square 
themselves with their own sense of brotherhood and 
humanity. Why did they give alms? Why does 
any one give alms, whose giving is generous and un- 
selfish, as'God’s is? A man gives alms to’ square 
himself with his fellow-man. This is the first action 
in the ‘square deal."’ 

Why should a man pray? What has praying to do 
with the modern doctrine of the ‘‘square deal’' ? 
Let us see. 

A friend of mine years ago, poor, honest, and almost 
hopeless, set out to find work. His journey afoot 
covered hundreds of miles,- and led him-one cold 
November night, hungry, footsore,. and wet to the 
skin, to the foot of the Allegheny Mountains. In 
the darkness he finally came to the forks of the lonely 
road. Which way should he go? -Heknewnot. He 
was in an agony of suspense.’ The teachings of his 
godly mother came to him. He fell upon his knees 
and prayed, ‘‘ Dear Father, i am lost and do not know 
the way. Be thou my way. Lead thou me on.’’ 
He arose, and choosing the road that he believed 
now he should take, he reached shelter and welcome 
at ‘tue hands of-a stranger on the mountain crest. 
He always declared that God answered his prayer 
and guided him to safety: How often men have had 
such blessed aid! Let the testimony of your own 
experience assure you that: there is a power in prayer 
beyond the dreams of sordid spirits: - Why did my 
friend pray? . Why does any one pray whose spirit 
longs for the eternal guidance: A man prays to 
square himself with God. This is the second action 
in the ‘‘ square deal.”’ 

Why should a man fast? What has fasting to do 
with the modern Gbetrine of the ‘‘square deal’’ ? 
Let us see. 

A very dear friend of mine was solicited by a con- 
scienceless scamp to €rigage in an unlawful enterprise. 
The profits were large; the risks were said to be small. 
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The temptation was great. It was a typical case of 
that all too common sort of solicitation, that dazzles 
‘by its very boldness and its alluring rewards. My 
friend says he thought of all the good he could do 
with the money, of all the comfort it would secure 
to himself, of the great rise in the eyes of his fellows 
that was sure to ensue. © But somehow he hesitated. 
He could ‘not sleep. He could not eat, he could not 
calmly converse with his dearest friends. He fought 
with his own spirit a battle of days. He finally won. 
- He refused absolutely to touch the tainted allurement. 
- Men daily face these crises. . Too many, alas, 
surrender and are gone. The struggle in this case 
is cruel and acute. It is the struggle of a man's 
ideals with his passions and appetites. Like Jesus, 
he finds that fasting—denial of the calls of passion 
and of appetite—is God's sword of power if he will 
but grasp it When do men fast? Why does any 
man. fast whose hope is in clean-hearted, clear- 
visioned, conscience-guided conduct? A man fasts 
to square himself with himself. This is the bea 
action in the ‘square deal."’ 

To practise, then, the square deal with one’s fel- 
lows, with God, with self—that is Jesus’ idea of the 
square deal, There is no more to be said. In these 
simple phrases the t Teacher settles the whole 
code of life, life here and life hereafter. .To follow this 
teaching is-to realize fully the Golden Rule, and also 
to achieve the peace that passeth all understanding. 

And the best message that rings from his teaching 
is the fact that he gave alms, he prayed, he fasted, 
thus honoring his great teaching by living it. 


Questions and Suggestions 

I; How would you proceed to find the greater truth in 
the midst of many details ? 

2. In what three general truths does Jesus discuss man’s 
vital relations ? 

3. Why does he tell how and how not to do these things ? 

4. Was he right in assuming that one will perform these 
three great acts of the human soul ? 

5. What significance attaches to the order in which he 
presents these, and why does he give a model in the one 
case and not in the others ? 

6. Explain the broad meaning of giving alms, praying, 
fasting. 

7. How would you define the square deal ? 

8. Point out what things in our modern civilization are 
opposed to this doctrine. 

9. Give examples‘known to you of men and women who 
have been guided to right things through prayer. Through 
almsgiving. 

10, Give examples of struggles in. which men have over- 
come the baser side of themselves, illustrating the doctrine 
of fasting as announced by Jesus. 

11. What is true philanthropy? 
What is true fasting? 

12. Wherein do your answers to these three questions 
give you a satisfactory code of conduct ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The Human Touch 
By the Rev. George 8. Hatch 


AVEN'T ‘we all felt the need of it? A little 
girl, tucked up in bed all alone, began to cry. 
‘I'm '‘fraid,’’ she said to her mother, who 

came to the rescue. 

**But there’s nothing to be afraid of, dear. See, 
here is dolly. Dolly will stay with you. And then 
you know, dear, that God is with you too. So nothing 
can harm you."" With which comfort her little girl 
was quieted, and the mother returned to her evening 
guests. 

Soon, however, she heard the sobs beginning aresh 
in the upstairs bedroom, and, hastening, ‘Why, what 
zs the matter ?’’ she inquired. 

«*Oh, mama, mama dear, I'm’ fraid ! And I don’t 
want dolly, and I don’t want Dod! I want somebody 
wiv a skin face."’ 

Isn't that it? Isn’t it why the Word became flesh ? 
Doesn't the demand for the real amount to a heart- 
ache? And after all comfort is said, and we have 
stayed ourselves on the promises, and have girded up 
the loins of our minds with resolution, doesn c it still 
remain that we would give all we have for the touch 
of a vanished hand,—‘‘a touch of her hand on my 
cheek,’’. as Lowell wrote? Then shall not God in 
his faithful love satisfy this longing some sweet day ? 
I say to you that he surely will. Yes, it will be again 
the ‘skin face,'' the warm, caressing, human touch. 
It will be that, and the caress-of the vanished hand, 
which we have lost a while, shall again fall with 
ministrant love upon our cheeks, and make us forget 
the empty years. God does not mock us. If it were 


What is true prayer ? 


not so, he would have told us, 
TureE Oaks, MICH. 
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Organizing a City for Teacher-Training 








WO years ago I was deeply impressed with the fact 
that we were losing some graduates who might by 
a little different arrangement of courses be re- 
tained. We were finding that many who began in Octo- 
ber and attended pretty regularly until about Christmas 
dropped out at that time when the class was suspended 
for two or three weeks for the Christmas holidays or 
during the following two months, so that their names 
did not appear in the graduation list, although they 
had attended more than half the course. It was noted 
further that the full elementary eourse was easily and 
naturally divisible into four approximately equal 
parts, each of which could be covered in ten or twelve 
lessons, These are Old Testament Outline, New 
Testament Outline, the Principles of Teaching, Sun- 
day-school] Management. Busy people who could 
give but twelve evenings at a time to training work 
might take these twelve evenings and have the satis- 
faction of completing one full fourth part of the work 
by taking an examination upon it, while those who 
could attend continuously from October to April would 
be as well suited under this plan as under the old, 
We are now trying exactly this plan. From October 
1 to December 20 last year the Outline of the New 
Testament was taken and examined upon; from 
January | F to April 10, the Principles of Teaching; 
this year from October 1 to December 20, the Outline 
of the Old Testament is being studied, and from 
January 15 to April 10, Sunday-school Management 
will be taken. Those who take the two years will 
have the full elementary course, while those who have 
taken any section of it will have a certificate to that 
effect and may complete the course later as opportunity 
presents itself. 

In addition to securing a larger number of partial 
course graduates this plan has the very great addi- 
tional advantage of showing just what elements enter 
into a suitable course for a teacher of the Bible. It 
analyzes the contents of the standard teacher-training 
books and makes the whole plan of Teacher-Training 
both more intelligent and more broad. The graduate 
is declared to be competent:to teach, not because he 
has gone through Hamill’s or Hurlbut’s or Pease’s 
books, but because he has a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the Bible as a whole with some idea as to the 
relation of the parts to the whole, because he has 
learned something of the human mind and how to 
bring it in contact with truth (that is, Pedagogy), and 
because he has some idea of the institution in which 
he is to work, the Sunday-school, and how he as a 
teacher must co-operate in order to make it most 
effective. 

It makes it possible for a person who has not been 
able to begin October 1 to begin January 1, and en- 
ables the Church and the Association to have during 
the year two rallies to recruit the classes instead of 
only one. 

Lastly, it makes it possible to adapt the partial 
courses to the talent and training of individual 
teachers. A public school teacher may be secured 
for the Pedagogy, a theological professor or scholarly 
minister for the Bible Outline. 

From the start the idea has been to make the in- 
dividual church and school the center of teacher- 
training so far as possible. The Union Classes were 
organized in the hope that they would spread the 
knowledge of how to do it, and that teachers who had 
studied in them would go back to their own schools 
ready to teach training classes in them. This hope 
is being realized more and more. For the first two 
years almost no classes were organized in the separate 
schools as a result of the Union Classes, but last year 
there were graduates from ten such classes. Within 
the last two weeks I have examined twenty-three 
papers from three single-church classes, which thus 
early have completed a portion of the course. 

# 

These classes should be organized not only among 
the teachers of the school for a meeting some week- 
day evening, but among the young people of the 
school, sixteen years old and over, and this class 
should meet at the time of the school session. 

I witnessed a scene this morning at a little church 
service that set me thinking. A man and his wife 
had come to church to receive the hand of fellowship. 
The wife had brought her baby with her, and while 
her right arm was extended to grasp the outstretched 
hand of her pastor, her left was embracing a slumber- 
ing boy that we hope will by-and-by take his place in 
the service of the church. Why, thought I, can we 
not do soin the Sunday-school? While we reach out 





By Professor Isaac B. Burgess 


Director of the Teacher-Training Department 
of the Cook County Sunday-School Association 








This remarkable record of Chicago’s Sunday- 
school achievement, which was begun in the 
Times of March 10, shows what can be done by 
vigorous enthusiasts. In a later issue the story 
of another great city’s teacher-training cam- 
paign, conducted on entirely different lines, 
will be told by the man who managed it. 
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one arm for ourselves to grasp the present need, why 
should we not with the other embraw the hope of the 
future. These training classes for young people are 
as truly the hope for the future Sunday-school as ever 
the babe in the home was the hope of the future 
family. 

These classes in the individual church need not 
feel isolated. We have a training class of young peo- 
ple in our Sunday-school, Mr. Williams has another 
in his school two miles away. Last evening they met 
together for a social evening of music, talk, harmless 
fun and ice-cream. They had a fine time and will 
goon with almost as real a consciousness that many 
others are striving toward the same end as if they met 
with them every Sunday. Then at the end of the 
year they will meet at the graduation exercises with a 
throng of those who have come up from every part of 
the county to receive the same recognition. 

The Editor of The. Sunday School Times thought 
worth quoting in a recent issue a statement of mine 
in a public meeting to the effect that the rule of our 
Cook County Teacher. Training Department was that 
of Donnybrook Fair—‘‘ When you see a head, hit 
it.'’ That is, we try to seize every opportunity as it 
pops up. |; Let:me tell you some of the heads we have 
hit, or at least reached for. . «>. 

In the early months of 1904‘ it. seemed clear that 
our work in the county was suffering from a want of 
knowledge. Therefore a carefully written leaflet of 
eight pages was prepared, called: ‘« Teacher-Training 
for Cook County. What:and:How? An Appeal to 
Pastors and Superintendents,’’. It contained an 
account of the recent organization of the International 
Committee on Education and its. work, sections on 
‘*What is the Recognized Course of Study ?’’ ‘‘ How 
this Work may be Done,’’ ‘Essentials of the Work,"’ 
the signatures. and endorsementof about twenty active 
workers in the cause and a list of books suitable for 
use in Teacher-Training Classes. Thirty-five hun- 
‘dred copies of this leaflet were printed, a copy placed 
in the hands of each graduate of the class of 1904, 
of each.Sunday-school superintendent of the county, 
of each pastor in the county and of each teacher or 
organizer of a training class, while many were dis- 
tributed to friends in various parts of the country and 
inquirers for information in this vicinity. 

a 

By the spring of 1905 the Director began to realize 
that a large number of men and women and those, 
too, of ability and influence were in some way or 
other making efforts to promote the cause of Teacher- 
Training. Why should not their names and exact 
addresses be printed in a goodly list and why might 
they not be brought together to see each other face to 
face and to talk of the great cause for which they were 
making sacrifices? It was done. A conference at 
which forty men and women chatted and ate and 
joked and prayed, and talked out of full hearts, was 
held in the center of the city on the evening of 
June 12, and a list of one hundred and eleven people 
with their exact addresses has been: printed. The 
list shows who are teachers, who writers, and who 
organizers in this interest. The character of those 
named and the length of the list is an inspiration and 
a continual source of valuable information. With 
the invitation to the conference was sent a list of 
questions upon matters vital to the work, which 
elicited replies of the highest value and which have 
since been used again and again. From this effort 
also came the organization of a-very able, representa- 
tive Teacher-Training. Committee of seven members 
which adds new dignity to our work, supplements the 
efforts of the Director and gives him much-needed 
counsel and suggestion. 


The report of the schools in the county revealed 
the fact that about two hundred and fifty had a Teach- 
ers’ Meeting of some king. A letter was sent to the 
superintendent of each of these, asking them if at 
their Teachers’ Meetings it was not practicable, in 
addition to the teaching of the lesson for the next 
Sunday to give a series of lessons of broader scope 
and more permanent value, namely, our training 
course, The circular previously mentioned describ- 
ing this was enclosed and we offered to send to the 
Teachers’ Meeting on any night that was convenient 
an expert teache: to give a sample Teacher Training 
lesson. This offer has been embraced by several and 
we expect to hear from others. 

Our splendid Adult Class department published a 
list of all adult classes in the county so far as they 
could be secured. It was at once suggested that many 
of these might well take a teacher-training course, 
and about sixty letters were sent to the teachers of as 
many women’s classes as an experiment. . We expect 
the effort to bear fruit. 

’ The publication of Marion Lawrance’s book on 
‘*How to Conduct a Sunday-school,’’ suggested the 
possibility of an officer's class in this book, and we 
are now conducting a bi-weekly class in the center 
of the city attended every session by from thirty to 
sixty officers—mostly superintendents. At each meet- 
ing a chapter is taught by the superintendent of the 
city, whose experience seems to fit him best to teach 
just that chapter. This lesson is preceded by a re- 
view of the one taught at the preceding session and 
is followed by a ‘‘round table’’ more lively than that 
of any spiritualistic medium. 

In this variety of effort we are endeavoring to 
adapt this work to the needs of widely different people 
in our busy, much-mixed cosmopolitan city. We 
are feeling all the time for new ways to present the 
truth and new avenues for it. If in Chicago we 
have made any contribution to the cause that will 
help it to grow,.that contribution may perhaps be 
expressed by the word ‘*flexibility’’.and by the- text 
‘‘T am made all things to all men, that I might by 
all means save some.’’ 

MorcGan Park, ILL. 





The Call to Rome 


For the World’s Fifth Sunday-School 
Convention, May 20 to 23, 1907 








To all who are interested in the work of the Sunday- 
school throughout the world—GREETING : 


- THE Acts of the Apostles we read that Paul, 

with his vision of a world opportunity, having 

determined to visit Jerusalem, said, ‘‘ After I 
have been there, I must also see Rome,”’ 

In these later days, when that world of Paul's day 
has grown into a limitless opportunity for the follow- 
ers of his Master and ours, it is most fitting that the 
World’s Sunday-School Convention, having met in 
Jerusalem, the birthplace of the Christian - church, 
should gather now in Rome, that world-center where 
the Christian church fought and won its most notable 
triumphs. 

Imperial Rome—with its laws, its customs, its 
rulers, soldiers, and citizens—made up the environ- 
ment within which the members of that early com- 
pany of Christians gave themselves unsparingly, at 
any cost, to the cause of Him whom they loved with 
a devotion not less than that of the great apostle. 
The Appian Way knew their footsteps ; the Mamer- 
tine prison could not shut from heaven their fervent 
pleadings ; the Colosseum ran with their blood and 
sounded with their dying songs of triumph ; the Cata- 
combs closed in upon them with a thick darkness 
which could not quench the flame of their Christian 
hope ; and the Roman Forum daunted them not at* 
all in its formidable publicity, when they must stand 
fearlessly for the rejected King whose willing bond- 
slaves they were. 

Everywhere in the City of the Seven Hills are me- 
morials of that early struggle for the supremacy of 
Christ, a warfare waged by men and women to whom 
our debt is immeasurable. And there on every hand, 
in its ancient ruins, in its public buildings, in its 
cathedrals and treasures of art, Rome holds for any 
sojourner within its gates a revelation of world-history, 

( Continued on page 223, third column) 
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When the Lamp Burned Until One 





E WAS a bookish chap, in a way, but it had 

H not really come to him with any force, until 

now, that his library was short of books in a 

field to which he and his wife, who was a teacher, 
were giving much time. 

On Saturday evening the superintendent had put 
the final touches to his lesson study and his pro- 
gram, and he began to glance idly along his library 
shelves. Yes, reference books on many themes, con- 
cordances, travel books, good stories, but—? 

**See here,'’ he cried as he turned to his wife, ‘do 
you realize that we haven't one single book on Sun- 
day-school work? What do you think of that ?’’ 

The good lady looked up in surprise. ‘‘ Why, I 
don’t understand that. I thought,—well, now, that's 
so! But are there many such books? I know I 
couldn’t name more than one or two."’ 

The superintendent wrote some letters that next 
week, and on Saturday evening the two opened an 
express package. The knife that cut the string let 
loose a thing or two that never got tied up again. 
The lamp burned that night until one. 

There was A. H. McKinney’s little book on ‘‘The 
Pastor and Teacher Training,’’—easy to slip into 
one’s pocket, but hard to keep there. -For it is pleas- 
ant to the layman to behold the pastor under instruc- 
tion; and it is good to know that the theological 
seminaries are rising to their opportunity in the train- 
ing of prospective pastors to be good Sunday-school 
leaders. The little book, brimful of bits of experience 
from out a strenuous experience as superintendent 
and pastor and field worker, was just the one that the 
superintendent wanted to give to his pastor, for Dr. 
McKinney, in these selections to the students of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, showed how 
a pastor might inspire his Sunday-school teachers ; 
how he could lead them in Bible study, in the study 
of their pupils, and how he might work for the thor- 
ough training of those teachers for all their school 
and neighborhood work. And that was what the super- 
intendent thought his pastor coudd do, if he would. 

et 


**And here’s one by Amos R. Wells,"’ exclaimed 
the superintendent. ‘‘You remember what I told 
you about him, don’t you? Editor of The Christian 
Endeavor World, author of I don’t know how many 
books, teacher, speaker, friends as thick as apple 
blossoms in May, and, busy as he is, with the neatest, 
trimmest study and office you ever saw! At his desk 
at five in the morning, ten thousand words a week 
sliding out of his pen,—that’s Amos R. Wells. And 
isn’t this like him? Here in the preface of this ‘Sun- 
day School Problems,'—‘ Whatever may be said of 
those that discuss the Sunday-school from the outside, 
I am sure that the actual teachers of the Sunday-school 
are interested far less in theories and criticisms and 
profound disquisitions on ‘‘the Sunday-school move- 
ment’’ than in the very humble but infinitely impor- 
tant question, how to get Bible wisdom into Tom 
Jones and Susie Brown. This book says nothing, I 
believe, about ‘‘ the Sunday-school movement.’’ It is 
just about Tom and Susie." That's what you're after, 
and me, too!'* (He said ‘‘me,’’ but he was excited.) 

They ran through the pages of that book, and it 
was like a spin through fine, flowery country, with its 
flooding sunlight and upreaching life. For Amos R. 
Wells believes in ‘* better next time,’’ and in working 
not only for the duty of it, but for the fun of it. The 
superintendent and his wife began to wish the next 
day would hurry in its coming, so that they might 
put to the test the encouraging of backward, and the 
steadying of disorderly, pupils. The superintendent 
was eager to get at his platform work, so that he might 
be more cheery about it, more electric, more friendly. 
His wife saw, and she said so, just how fruitless had 
been her shortcoming work with her class, because of 
her reluctance to do individual work for her Master, 
and she silently prayed that she might be spared to 
do better. 

It was a full hour before the next book was laid 
aside. It was Dr. Peloubet’s, ‘*«The Front Line of 
the Sunday School Movement,’’ a sane and ‘elevated 





The prices of the books described in this article are as follows, and 
the hooks may be ordered, postage free, from The Sunday School 
Times Company. 

The Pastor and Teacher Training. By the Rev. A. H. McKinney, 
Ph.D. 50 cents. 

Sunday School Problems. By Amos R. Wells. §r. 

The er Line of the Sunday School Movement. By F. N. Pelou- 

,D.D. $:. 

Modern Methods in Sunday School Work. By the Rev. George 

Whitefield Mead, Ph.D. $1.50 


How to Conduct a Sunday School. By Marion Lawrance. §r.25. , 


_ The Development of the Sunday-School, 1780-1905 §r 


Being the story of what a Sun- 
day - school tendent and 
his wife saw under its light in a 
single evening of study together. 








and wonderfully enriched setting forth of salient 
Sunday-school achievements and ideals. It was like 
a library in itself, so full of illuminating incidents, 
refreshingly pertinent stories and quotations, and de- 
scriptions of the really forward plans and purpose of 
the Sunday-school of to-day. The superintendent 
and. his wife had never understood the true greatness, 
the inherent power, of the International Lesson Sys- 
tem, until now; nor had they realized how much 
could be done for actual Bible study,—definite, well- 
grounded Bible study. At the end of an hour they 
leaned back in their reading-chairs, and each drew a 
long breath—and laughed. ‘‘Now /haté,’’ said the 
superintendent, ‘‘that is the sort of school I wish ours 
might be—front line, as Dr. Peloubet says, the line 
formed by the best things which in its every depart- 
ment have been tried and proved successful.'" And 
his wife nodded, with a determined look on her face. 

‘« Here’s this one by a minister in Newport, Rhode 
Island,’’ remarked the superintendent as he glanced 
through the pages of ‘‘ Modern Methods in Sunday 
School Work,'’ by the Rev. George Whitefield Mead. 
‘«He’s done some work, now let me tell you, to get 
together such a wonderful variety of actual things that 
are done in good schools. - Just look at that table of 
contents. I wonder if anything good is left out !"’ 

Together they did look. They saw that the subject 
of graded schools’ was treated fully, with all sorts of 
practical suggestions ; they noticed that liberal space 
was given to ‘the work among all the elementary 
grades, and to adult Bible class plans ; they found a 
wealth of material on* the conducting of the school 
service, on ways of stimulating Bible study, on secur- 
ing attendance and holding it,‘on special days, offer- 
ings, libraries, missions. ‘They saw, as they turned 
the pages of this gold-mine book, suggestions for 
teachers, in methods of teaching and teachers’ -meet- 
ings, hints on getting new and substitute teachers, 
points about teacher-training classes, the superinten- 
dent's work, Sunday-school supplies, general organiza- 
tion, and finally a close study of the right relation of 
the pastor to the school, with ‘‘a plea for less preach- 
ing and for more teaching."’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the superintendent's wife, ‘‘it isn’t 
often that one sees a book which is so—so—what's 
the word I want? Yes, concrete. It isn’t just ad- 
vice. It does show what other schools are doing.”’ 

# 

The superintendent rose, and walked twice around 
the room, and resumed his seat with a sigh, and yet 
with a new look of decision on his face. ‘*‘ Let's look 
at this,’’ he said. ‘* Hello,—Marion Lawrance !"’ 

It was Mr. Lawrance’s ‘‘ How to Conduct a Sunday- 
School.’’ The superintendent and his wife had 
attended conventions from time to time; they had 
heard Mr. Lawrance in addresses and ‘‘question- 
boxes,’’ and ‘‘round-table conferences,’’ and they 
were prepared for a treat in the book before them. 
And they were not disappointed. Indeed, they be- 
gan to see why it was that Mr. Lawrance’s conven- 
tion talks made such an impression upon them, for 
they realized how solidly all those talks were founded 
on experience. 

‘*When a man has spent twenty-eight years in a 
growing school, and has traveled pretty much over 
the world studying Sunday-schools and helping them 
out, he’s gathered a thing or two worth the telling,’’ 
exclaimed the superintendent. ‘Mr. Lawrance does 
know how to get alongside the other man, and he can 
fish out from his pack every time the thing the other 
man needs. Look at those chapters on The Sunday 
School Equipped, The Sunday School Organized, and 
Graded, and in Session. See how simply he tells it 
all, and how hopefully! And then over there where 
he tells about getting teachers and scholars, leading 
the school into right ideas and practises in giving, 
and about the good times a school can have,—why, 
he makes it seem-easy:! I wouldn't be without shat 
book for anything."* 

The superintendent's wife quietly laid the book on 
her work-table. She wasn’t a superintendent,—at 
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least she didn’t know that she was,—but she had 
caught a glimpse of a chapter on ‘‘ That Big Boy and 
How to Deal with Him" which she resolved to make 
her own not later than the next morning. 

The last book in the package was not like any of 

the others. It was called a convention report,—the 
report of the Eleventh International Sunday-School 
Convention, held in Toronto in June, 1905. But it 
didn’t look altogether like a It was some- 
thing more. Midnight had come, but the book was 
not closed. The two had known something of or- 
ganized Sunday-school work, yet here were realms 
utterly unknown to them. The Sunday-school was 
traced in its progress from the days of Robert Raikes 
in 1780 to this very time. The heroes of the Sunday- 
school movement were remembered, and their achieve- 
ments recounted ; there, too, was the story of the 
Uniform Lesson Series, with much about its present- 
day place, and its prospects and plans; there, in 
fulness, was the story of Sunday-school conventions, 
history, progress, and prophecy ; and there, in un- 
paralleled richness, were the Eleventh International 
Convention addresses, covering a marvelously wide 
range of subjects in expert fashion, and everywhere 
portraits of Sunday-school leaders. 
- As the two turned from page to page, they dropped 
here and there between the leaves small slips of paper, 
which they always kept at hand for book-marking, 
and at last they found that substantial volume, to 
which Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, Dr. George R. Merrill, 
and Marion Lawrance had devoted so much time and 
generous care, fairly bristling with the little markers. 

‘*Why, it’s an encyclopedia |’’ cried the superin- 
tendent ‘*Whatabook! Did you ever realize what 
a work we're in? I never did until now."’ 

He walked to the window, while his wife moved 
about the room, adjusting a curtain here, a book 
there, and gathering up the wrappings from the floor. 

‘‘If you don’t mind, I'll take a stroll before I turn 
in,’’ her husband said, with an inquiring look. 

««Certainly I don't mind,’ was the ready answer 
as she turned to him with a smile.. ‘«1I understand."’ 

a 

Once in the open air, the superintendent swung 
vigorously down the street. He was by no means the 
ideal superintendent, and he bitterly knew it, —knew 
it to-night if never before. He had skipped so many 
things in the work, especially the? purely personal 
side. Something had made him peculiarly conscious 
of that to-night. 

Against the lamp-post on the corner a man was 
standing. His face was so in shadow that the 
superintendent did not fully recognize him as he 
passed, but he guessed who it might be, and his first 
impulse was the old one, to let him alone. Then the 
superintendent stopped, ten feet beyond the man, and 
turned back. It was hard, but he did it. 

‘**Is that you, Harkins ?’’ he asked, as he put out 
his hand. 

‘« That's me," 

‘* What are you doing out here this time o’ night ?’’ 

‘*« Nothing.’ 

‘* Well, now look here, Harkins. I’ ve got a baby 
of yours over at our Sunday-school, and I think a lot 
of her."’ 

**So do I,’’ muttered Harkins, brokenly. 

‘*Il know you do, old man. Now I know some- 
thing about what you've been through lately, and— 
and—well, look here, Harkins. I’m not going to 
beat about the bush. You just need Jesus Christ, old 
fellow, that’s what you need.’’ At last the superin- 
tendent had broken through his own barrier of wrong 
reserve, and Harkins’ head was bowed, and his whole 
body shook with the sobbing of a strong man. When 
he recovered his control he looked the superintendent 
in the eyes. 

‘*You don’t know what you've done to-night,"’ he 
said. You're the first man in our church who ever 
said such a thing to me, and I’ ve often wondered why 
you didn't. I want to talk it all over with you."’ 

Then the two men locked arms and paced the 
street, and talked it over, until, with uncovered heads, 
they prayed together in the shadow beneath the lamp- 
light. 

‘**To-morrow, then, at two-thirty, you'll come with 
her?'’ said the superintendent as they separated. 

‘You may count on that,’ said the other, with a 
breaking grip of his hand, ‘‘and a lot more."’ 

When the superintendent got near home he ran, 
and as he entered the front door he was whistling a 
lively tune. 
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LESSON 4. APRIL 22. JESUS THE SINNER’S FRIEND 


Luke 7 : 36-50. (Read Mark 2: 1-17; Luke 7: 18-35.) Memory verse: 47 
Golden Text: Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.—Luke 7 : 50 


COMMON VERSION 


36 J And one of the Pharisees desired him 
that he would eat with him. And he went 
into the Pharisee’s house, and sat down to 
meat. 

37 And, behold, a woman in the city, which 
was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus sat at 
meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an ala- 
baster box of ointment, 

38 And stood at his feet behind Aim weep- 
ing, and began to wash his feet with tears, and 
did wipe éhem with the hairs of her head, and 
kissed his feet, and anointed ¢hem with the 
ointment. 

39 Now when the Pharisee which had bid- 
den him saw é#, he spake within himself, a 
ing, This man, if he were a prophet, would 
have known who and what manner of woman 
this is that toucheth him : for she is a sinner. 

40 And Jesus answering said unto him, 
Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. 
And he saith, Master, say on. 

41 There was a certain creditor which had 
two debtors: the one owed five hundred 
pence, and the other fifty. 

42 And when they had nothing to pay, he 
frankly forgave inem both. Tell me there- 
fore, which of them will love him most ? 

43 Simon answered and said, I suppose that 
he, to whom he forgave most. And he said 





AMERICAN REVISION 


36 And one of the Pharisees desired him 
that he would eat with him. And he entered 
into the Pharisee’s house, and ' sat down to 
meat. 37 And behold, a woman who was in 
the city, a sinner; and when she knew that 
he was * sitting at meat in the Pharisee's 
house, she brought %an alabaster cruse of 
ointment, 38 and standing behind at his feet, 
weeping, she began to wet his feet with her 
tears, and wiped them with the hair of her 
head, and ¢ kissed his feet, and anointéd them 
with the ointment. 39 Now when the Phari- 
see that had bidden him saw jt, he spake 
within himself, saying, This man, if he were 
5a prophet, would have perceived who and 
what manner of woman this is that toucheth 
him, that she is a sinner. 40 And Jesus an- 
swering said unto him, Simon, I have sonie- 
what to say unto thee. And he saith, Teacher, 
say on. 41 A certain lender had two debtors : 
the one had five hundred § shillings, and the 
other fifty. 42 When they had not wherewith 
to pay, he forgave them both. Which of them 
therefore will love him most? 43 Simon an- 
swered and said, He, [ suppose, to whom he 


COMMON VERSION 


44 And he turned to the woman, and said 
unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? I entered 
into thine house, thou gavest me no water for 
my feet: but,she hath washed my feet with 
tears, and wiped ¢kem with the hairs of her 
head. 

45 Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman 
since the time I came in hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet. 

46 My head with oil thou didst not anoint: 
but this woman hath anointed my feet with 
ointment. 

47 Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven; for she loved 
much : but to whom little is forgiven, ¢he same 
loveth little. 

48 And he said unto her, Thy sins are for- 
given. 

49 And they that sat at meat with him be- 
gan to say within themselves, Who is this that 
orgiveth sins also ? 

50 And he said to the woman, Thy faith 
hath saved thee, go in peace. ; 

1 Or, reclined at table % Or, reclining at table 
authorities read the prophet. 





AMERICAN REVISION 

Thou hast rightly judged. 44 And turning to 
the woman, he said unto Simon, Seest thou 
this woman? I entered into thy house, thou 
gavest me no water for my feet: but she hath 
wetted my feet with her tears, and wiped them 
with her hair. 45 Thou gavest me no kiss: 
but she, since the time I came in, hath not 
ceased to ?kiss my feet. 46 My head with 
oil thou didst not anoint: but she hath 
anointed my feet with ointment. 47 Where- 
fore I say unte thee, Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven: for she loved much : but 
to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little. 48 And he said unto her, Thy sins are 
forgiven. 49 And they that ® sat at meat with 
him began to say ® within themselves, Who is 
this that even forgiveth sins? 50 And he said 
unto the woman, Thy faith hath saved thee ; 
go in peace. 

8 Or, a flask *Gr kissed much & Some ancient 


Jn. 1. 21,25. 6 The word in the Greek denotes a coin worth about 


eight perice half-penny, or nearly seventeen cents. ™Gr. kiss much. ®Gr. reclined * Or, among 
PRONUNCIATION.—Pharisee, Far’i-see. 


unto him, Thou hast rightly judged. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HAT is a Christian? Is it.one who believes’ 
the Bible? Is it one who is ‘‘trying to do | 


the best hecan’’? Is it one whois a ‘‘ mem- 
ber of the chureh”? Is it one whois a better man 
than those who are not Christians? Is it one who is 
righteous, not a sinner? Seeif your pupils have any 
of these ideas when you ask them, to begin your 
teaching, ‘‘ What isa Christian?” Do not suggest 
these ideas to them, but try to draw out their own 
uninfluenced thoughts. You 4 find that some of 
them have just the right idea. ou are not likely to 
find that they all agree upon an answer. 

A true Christian is one who rightfully bears the 
name of Christ as subject to Christ, just as a true 
Englishman or American is one who rightfully bears 
the name of England or America as a subject of one 
of those nations. But how may one be entitled to 
bear the name of Christ? How may one be sure of 
the blessings of the kingdom of heaven,—Christ’s 
kingdom? This was one of the hardest lessons that 
Christ himself iad to teach, and many who knew him 
and heard him never learned the lesson. Many since 
his day, and to-day, have never learned it. Is it not 
well that we shoulc make sure of doing so? We may 
to-day, if we will. 

The beginning of*your home preparation for this 
teaching eo a be the thoughtful study of 
the followin pel passages: Mark 2: 1-17 (Christ’s 
pes tt | of a sinner, his calling of a publican into 
apostleship, his eating with publicans and sinners, 
being sharply criticised for it, and his answer) ; Luke 
at ohn the Baptist’s inquiry whether Jesus 
was the Messiah, and Jesus’ answer); Matt. 11 : 25- 
30 (Christ’s prayer of oye that God has kept 
the ‘‘wise” ignorant of the truths of eternal life,— 
the truths of Christianity,—and has revealed truth 
to the simple ; and Christ's offer to those whose bur- 
dens are heavy); Luke 7 : 36-50 (a sinner’s seeking 
of Christ in a righteous Pharisee’s house, and-Christ’s 
reception of that sinner and answer to the righteous 
man’s unspoken criticism). From those passages 
studied together one ought to get a pretty clear idea 
of the conditions of forgiveness and discipleship and 
eternal life. 

In class, follow the introductory discussion of the 
question suggested by telling the Gospel story as it 
is given in the complete lesson selection, Luke 7: 
18-50. John the Baptist was in prison, apparently 
forsaken by God and Christ. Was it strange that he 
should have sent and asked whether Jesus was the 
Christ? Jesus’ answer was a test of faith, as his 
richest auswers to prayer always are. Show how 
clear is the sequence in events here, as Professor 
Riddle's ning paragraph notes them: Jesus con- 
cludes kis indirect claim to Messiahship with a loving, 
assuring invitation to sinners ; a sinner comes and 
is welcomed. 

Make the story real and vivid by using such facts 
as Dr. Dunning points out revealing the Pharisee’s 
attitude toward and estimate of Jesus (Dunning, 2; 
also Sanders, 5); the Pharisee’s attitude toward all 
sinners, and his way of determining who were sin- 


forgave the most. And he said unto him, 
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ners, as shown in Professor Sanders’ first two para- 
graphs ; Mrs. Howie's description of how Orientals 
sit at meat to-day (illustrated also by the Times Les- 
son Picture) as contrasted.with the custom as it was 


-in out Lord’s day; Dr. MeLaren's striking descrip- 


tion of the woman’s outburst of feeling (second para- 
graph), and the antipodal contrast between the 
harisee and thé. woman (third paragraph). 

When you come to the question-illustration which 
Jesus used with Simon. the -Pharisee (and be sure to 
know that: none-of your pupils is confusing this man 
with Simon Peter, or Simon.the leper, or Simon the 
tanner), do not at once ted Simon's answer to Jesus’ 
question, but ask some.pupil’s answer. The answer 
thus given is likely to be correct, and you will have 
that one’s encouraged attention if you can say 
heartily, ‘‘That is just the answer that Simon 
gave,” and then go on with the narrative. 

After finishing the story to your pupils, ask their 
help in understanding it.. Was the Peariece con- 
scious of his need of Christ when he invited Christ 
to his house? No. But did Jesus refuse to go with 
him, and decline to try to help him, because Simon 
didn’t want any help? No again; how does this 
aspect of Christ’s willingness to help those who do 
not seek him agree with what we learned last week, 
when Christ restored the life of the widow’s son ? 

Your have your choice of two different applications 
of the large and small debts mentioned in Jesus’ 
illustration; Professor Riddle gives one, on verse 
41; Dr. McLaren another, in his fourth and fifth 
paragraphs. Perhaps it is fair to accept both appli- 
cations, and say that the woman’s debt in a certain 
kind of open, deliberate sin was greater than the 
Pharisee’s, while her sense of moral indebtedness 
was also greater. 

The woman and the Pharisee were alike in one 
respect: neither was perfect; each had sinned, 
though differently. They were utterly unlike in 
another respect: the woman knew that she had 
sinned, grieved over it, wanted to stop it, and there- 
fore welcomed the loving forgiveness of One whose 
very presence helped her; while the Pharisee, though 
a better man in many ways than she had been 
woman, was conscious of no at sin or need in 
himself, and was intolerant of sin in others, and 
therefore could not be helped by or learn from Christ, 
as Dr. Dunning’s second paragraph shows. The 
two were alike in that, though their debts were 
unequal, neither had any assets and both were there- 
fore insolvent (McLaren, 4). They were unlike, 
because one confessed insolvency and sought pardon, 
while the other confessed nothing and sought noth- 
ing. To the troubled, confessed, Christ-seeking 
sinner Jesus said, ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved thee; go 
into peace.” Of the Pharisees Jesus said, ‘‘ Ye shut 
the kingdom of heaven a apes men: for ye enter not 
in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are enter- 
ing in to enter.” The first was saved; the other 
could not be until he wanted to be. The condi- 
tions of salvation are well set forth in Dr. Dunning’s 
presentation, in his fifth paragraph, of Jesus’ ‘‘ Esti- 
mate of the Woman.” 

One who has Christ’s own word for it that she is 
saved, and may enter into peace, may fairly be 
called a Christian, may she not? And one who 
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lives ‘‘correctly” and ‘‘righteously,” who believes 
the Bible and attends church, who prides himself, 
and justly so, that he is on the whole ‘‘a better man 
than the average,” may be anything but a Christian 
as Christ would define Christian, 

In other words, there is not much hope.in right- 
eousness, but there is hope in Christ our Saviour. 
And those may truly bear his name as Christians 
who.are sure, not of their righteousness, but of their 
sin, who confess their sin, who turn to Christ as their 
only hope of conquering their.sin, and who then de- 
vote their lives to loyal allegiance to him as Lord and 
Master, doing his will, conquering sin in his strength, 
and leading others into that same joy and allegiance, 
Christ saves sinners, not Christians, but he is glad 
to have those sinners whom he has saved bear his 
name loyally as Christians. 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


The two anointings of Jesus by a woman are to be 
sharply distinguished (Riddle, 2). 

The woman’s ‘‘ love much”’ is the result of her being 
forgiven, not vice versa (Riddle on v. 47 ; McLaren, 7). 

What the Oriental creditor in Jesus’ illustration might 
have done with his debtors (Howie, last). 

The teacher’s work is that of cultivating and mating 
cultivators of those that are cultivated. There are no ba 
souls ; ‘*there are only bad cultivators ’’ (Illustrations, 4.) 

Are we willing to show our love when it is really 4ard 
to do so? (Illustrations, 6.) 

Christ’s companionship pays. Won’t you tell people of 
this? (Perkins Home Letter.) 

How Jesus Christ entered into houses, and how we may 
follow him in this (Goss, 1). 

A study of five estimates of peeing : Simon’s of Jesus, 
Jesus’ of Simon, the woman’s of Jesus, Jesus’ of the woman, 
the people’s of Jesus (Dunning, 2-6). 

Jesus’ power of discovering people’s best selves to them- 
selves (Sanders, 3). 

The stone of the crashing conclusion which pierced 
Simon’s forehead (McLaren, 6). 

How we may take this lesson home to ourselves (Mc- 
Laren, last two). 

How may one get the conviction of sin? (leading edi- 
torial in last week’s issue of the Times.) 

The peace into which Jesus bade the woman go was the 
peace promised by the angels to the shepherds as the re- 
sult of Christ’s coming, and was the peace in the making 
of which those who are called sons of God must share 
(Matt. 5 : 9). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Matthew 13 : 1-23; Mark4: 1-25; Luke 8: 5-18; 
Isaiah 6: 9, ro. 

What is a parable ? 

Describe in your own words the four different kinds of 
seed-sowing mentioned in this parable. 

Whom did the sower represent? The seed? The 
ground? 

What are some of the things that make it hard for the 
word of God to take root and grow well? 

What prevented men from understanding the truths that 
Jesus taught ? 

Why were the disciples permitted to understand Jesus’ 
teachings ? 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 22 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


HE message from the imprisoned John the Bap- 
tist followed the raising of the widow’s son at 
Nain, according to Luke. Matthew’s narrative 

ives the former incident in a different connection, 
But his order is not chronological. The discourse in 
Matthew 11 : 20-30 is connected with the visit of 
John’s messengers, and probably eemere pee 
ceded this anointing; the last utterance ing, 
**Come unto me,” etc. (Matt. 11 : 28-30). 

The Two Anointings.—The incident in this lesson is 
very often confused with the anointing at Bethany. 
To identify them not only denies.aceuracy to the 
Gospel narratives, but deprives each of its pro 

ractical lesson. All the details differ, except the 
act that a woman was the anointer. This was in 
Galilee, at the house of Simon the ‘‘ Pharisee” ; that 
in Bethany at the house of Simon **the leper.” Here 
the woman is ‘‘a sinner,” of abandoned character ; 
there it was Mary, the sister of Lazarus, whom Jesus 
loved. Here the largeness of the Lord’s mercy is 
enforced ; there the costly service of one who pre- 
pared him ‘for burial.” 

Place.—At some unnamed city in Galilee. 

Time.—In the summer of 781, year of Rome ; that 
is, A. D. 28. 

Persons.—Simon the Pharisee ; a sinfyl woman, 
not Mary the sister of Lazarus (see above), and not 
Mary Magdalene. For the prevalent view that it was 
Mary Magdalene there is not an iota of evidence in 
the Goapele, and very much that forbids the identifi- 
cation. See the discussion in The Sunday School 
Times of April 23, 1904. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 36.—One of the Pharisees: Named Simon ; 
see verses 40, 44.—Sat down to meat: Or, ‘‘ reclined 
at table.” The position at table placed the feet out- 
wards ; see verse 38. 

Verse 37.—A woman who was in the city, a sin- 
ner: This order, that of the better attested reading, 
indicates that she plied her trade in the city.—And 
when she knew: The well-supported ‘‘ and” sepa- 
rates this clause from what precedes, as do the tenses 
used.—An alabaster cruse: One word in Greek ; 
hence ‘‘ flask” may be the meaning, though the ma- 
terial was probably alabaster. Such asks were 
“usually opened rd breaking the thin neck.—Ozn?- 
ment; Or, **myrrh” ; probably costly and for toilet 
use. 

Verse 38.—Standing behind at his feet: This is 
the better attested order. The participial form oc- 
curs in the Greek.— Weeping: Phe stronger term 
for weeping.— Began to wet his feet with her tears: 
The emphasis, in the better attested order, is on 
‘‘her tears.” ‘* Wash”’ is less accurate than ‘‘ wet.” 
Her copious tears fell on his feet.—And wiped them 
with the hair of her head: These acts seem to have 
been unpremeditated. What follows is ager om by 
a different tense.—Kissed his feet: Greek, ‘kissed 
much” ; the tense also indicating repeated action. — 
Anointed them: Here, too, repeated action is ex- 
pressed. For this use she had brought the ointment. 

Verse 39.—Within himself: Not audibly. — A 
prophet: The margin reading, ‘‘the prophet,” is 
found only in the Vatican manuscript and two minor 
authorities.— 7hat she is a sinner: ** That” is prefer- 
able to ‘‘ for.” The false assumption of the Pharisee, 
that Christ did #v¢ know, is obvious. 

Verse 40.—Answering : To the pees thought. 
The dialogue is as simple as it is vivid. 

Verse 41.—7wo debtors: This is in emphatic posi- 
tion.— Five hundred shillings: ‘‘Pence” is now 
misleading ; see marginal note of American Revised 
Version. The amounts, in the interpretation of the 
figure, represent respectively the sewse of moral in- 
debtedness, not the actual sin of the two persons. 

Verse 42.—/Vot wherewith #o fay : More exact than 
‘‘ nothing to pay.”—Forgave: ‘* Frankly” is unnec- 
essary, there being but one word in the Greek.— 
‘Tell me” is not well attested. 

Verse 43.—He, Foe. uma to whom: This gives the 
exact force of the Greek. 

Verses 44-46. —The Revised Version explains itself. 
— Wetted: As in verse 38.—Her: hair: Better at- 
tested than ‘‘ the hairs of her head.”—She: In verses 
45, 46, the pronoun is the same as in verse 44. ‘‘ This 
woman” is a needless variation, having no manu- 
script authority. 

Verse 47.— Wherefore I say unto thee : The reason 
for thus saying, not for the forgiveness, is the con- 
trast in the conduct of Simon and the woman.— Which 
are many: There is no ignoring of ner sins.—Are 
forgiven: Have been and are ; so in verse 48.—For 
she loved much: While this might assign the reason 
for ‘‘ forgiven,” the preceding parable points to free 
forgiveness, and Christian experience shows that 
loving gratitude is the result of forgiveness.—Litt/e : 
In contrast with ‘‘ much,” since the emphasis rests 
on the sense of sinfulness, not on the number of sins. 

Verse 48.—T7hy sins are forgiven :.The tense im- 
plies that they had been forgiven before this declara- 
tion. 
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Verse 49.— Within themselves : Or, ** among them- 
selves.” ‘* Began, however, points to rising thought, 
rather than to its -expression.— Even forgiveth: 
** Even” is preferable to ‘‘ also.” 

Verse 50.— Thy ge hath saved thee: In the spir- 
itual, not physical, sense.—Go in peace: Literally, 
‘into peace” ; the usual form of benedictions and 
valedictions. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


* 
It is always safe to go where you can serve. 











“ ND He ENTERED INTO THE PHARISEE's House, 
AND Sat Down [reclined] To MEart (v. 36).— 
Leaving out of consideration the European 

and American customs which have been introduced 

into Syria of late, such as the use of European chairs 
and tables in Joppa, Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
other centers, it may still be affirmed that the natives, 
for the most part, still remove their shoes from 
their feet on entering a house; they wear no stock- 
ings. They sit down on a mat, quilt, rug, or a sheep- 
skin. The correct posture now is to sit with the 
back erect, the bare feet drawn close to the body, 
so that they cross each other below the calves, and 
the right ankle is hid beneath the left knee, and the 
left below the right. But the custom which was in 
vogue in the days of our Lord was that of reclinin 

on the left side, supporting the body on the left 
elbow, with knees bent back, and the bare feet 
thrown behind the body. Therefore, it was a natural 
thing for the woman to come and stand behind him, 
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8 aane convenient opportunity to wash and anoint 
s feet. 

‘WHEN THEY HAD NOT WHEREWITH TO Pay, HE 
FORGAVE THEM BoTH" (v. 42).—Last year, a native 
banker failed, or professed to fail, and a hard-workin 
community lost through him three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars. The other day he drove past me in a 
Parisian carriage like a prince of the land. His 
creditors, including widows and orphans, ashed 
their teeth and cursed him and his son. Did he care 
much for that? But if he had lived in Mt, Lebanon 
prior to 1860,—that is, forty-five years ago or earlier, 
—his hands and feet would Lave been put into chains, 
and he would have been thrown into prison, into the 
damp darkness, there to remain until he should have 
paid the last farthing (Matt. 5 : 26). 

A time there was not long ago when debtors were 
sold, or they and their families enslaved until their 
debts were paid (Matt. 18 : 25; 30-34). Even to-day 
in some parts of the East—of the near East, too— 
debtors are imprisoned, and sometimes criminal 
offenses are commuted into an equivalent of pounds, 
shillings, and pence; then thecriminal is thrown into 

rison, and no one is responsible for his daily bread. 

n such cases, a father, mother, son, or near relative, 
or some good Samaritan, comes near and endeavors 
to raise the required sum of money by begging from 
door to door and from town to town until what is due 
and much more that is not due is paid. The disin- 
terested collector or rescuer is usually armed with 
letters from local celebrities, stating the history of 
the debt to be ee and recommending strangers to 
i towards the release fund. Many such letters 

ave been presented at my door. 


BEyRouT, SyRIA. 
< 


He cannot accept the offering of our allegiance 


until we have poured out the libation of our re- 
pentance. 


<3 


Forgiveness and Love 


“By Alexander 


HIS lovely incident lodged itself in Luke’s heart 
and memory because’it related to a woman's 
devotion! to Jesus, of which he is careful to 

record several instances, and because it set in clear 
and warm light the freeness and universality of 
Christ’s redeeming love, that welcomes the foulest 
and makes themclean. Luke alone records the story. 
What a wealth was in that storehouse, the life of 
Jesus, in which but one of the searchers lit upon this 
golden ingot! 

The master of the feast and the intruder at it. 
Eastern manners explain the unhindered entrance 
of a woman of no good reputation into the chamber, 
and Eastern attitudes at table explain how she could 
stand behind Jesus as he reclined and could reach his 
feet. But something else is needed to explain her 
passion of tears and his silent permission of servile 
offices. Her intention had been to anoint his feet 
with the one precious thing that she possessed, per- 
haps arelic of her luxurious evil life,and it is very beau- 
tiful to note how, when she actually stood where she 
had braved many cruel looks to be, her pent-up emo- 
tions burst the dam of conventionality, and, instead 
of ointment, her tears fell on his feet. Nor less 
beautiful is it that when ae 4 did she hastily sought 
to repair the unintended shower, and, careless of 
‘*impropriety,” let her hair fall loose and made of it 
atowel Nor less beautiful is it that as she touched 
them, her heart urged her to the still more bold act, 
and ‘she kissed much”; and only after all this did 
her errand, and ‘‘ anointed them with the ointment.” 
And all the while Jesus gave no sign and spoke no 
word to indicate that he knew what she was doing. 
That was not coldness, but partly permission and 
partly loving sympathy which knew: her heart well 
enough to know that to let it have its way was 
kindest. 

The breadth of the table separated the woman from 
the Pharisee. Their souls were as far apart as from 
the fervors of the equator to the ice of the poles. 
Like all his kind, he was a stickler for Sag aqpan had 
a horror of vehement emotion, especially in religion, 
and was as blind as a bat to the beauty of self-aban- 
doning love. He had no eye for the woman’s mani- 
fest rapture of devotion to Jesus, nor any interest in 
knowing what had caused her most unseemly be- 
havior at his stiffly ordered feast. All that he noted 
was a possible unfavorable conclusion as to Jesus, 
deducible from his allowing such a ‘‘ sinner” to touch 
him. His attitude towards our Lord is enigmatical. 
He had asked him to his house, had been inclined to 
pay some attention to his claims to be a ‘‘ prophet,” 
—at any rate, did not draw the baser conclusion that 
Jesus was himself a sinner, and he is probably rec- 
ognized by Jesus as ** loving,”’ though but ‘*a little.” 
But his approval of Jesus was very slight and tenta- 
tive. He had been swaying towards believing him 
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to be a prophet, but had not the faintest notion that 
he was come to call sinners to repentance and make 
them clean. So he fell into his great mistake of be- 
lieving that Jesus did not know the evil reputation of 
the woman. And all the whilejigwas he that did not 
know. ‘She zs a sinner,” said he. No, Simon, she 
was asinner, and Jesus, whom you deem ignorant, 
sees her more clearly than you do. 

Jesus’ veiled lesson. ‘*\€ he were a prophet, he 
would have known,” thought Simon, hat did he 
think when Jesus showed him that he knew Ais in- 
most thoughts, at any rate? There is a certain tone 
of distance, though of courtesy, on both sides in the 
brief prelude to the parable, and there is an air of 
would-be composure, and just a hint of indifference, 
in Simon’s ‘‘I suppose,” when he answers Christ's 
home-thrust of a question at its close, which probably 
cevered a pretty clear understanding of whom the 
little story hit. The parable takes eenee and the 
woman at his own estimate of each, and admits that 
there is a difference between a clean-living, high] 
esteemed citizen and an immoral woman. But t 
are debtors, though their indebtedness is not equal, 
and they are both on the one level of insolvency, 
having no assets, and so they are both equally objects 
of the creditor’s free grace. How Jesus here lays the 
foundations for the very evangelical truths of univer- 
sal sinfulness and world-wide salvation by free grace 
which we are often told are only *‘ Pauline”! 

But does the conclusion follow which Simon half- 
reluctantly has to Po: Does gratitude vary 
with the extent of obligation? It ought to do so, 
but it does not, as we all know. Then was Jesus 
wrong in the conclusion which he sought to make 
Simon draw? No, for the whole story is built not on 
the facts as to Simon and the woman, but on Simon’s 
estimate of the facts. He thought that she owed:the 
five hundred denarii, a considerable sum, and that 
his own score would not go beyond the trifle of fifty. 
His notion of self-righteousness would diminish his 
gratitude for forgiveness exactly in the measure in 
which it diminished his consciousness of sins that 
needed forgiveness ; and so, conversely, it would be 
with the woman. As the whole parable is built on 
the subjective estimates of the two as to their sin, it 
is clear that the amount of gratitude is depicted as 
varying not according to the objective amount, but 
according to that subjective estimate. 

The piercing application. Jesus for once shows that 
he was aware of the slights offered him. His words 
now are in strange contrast with his habitual silence 
as to men’s treatment of him. Worse things than 
Simon’s inhospitality befel him, ‘t yet he opened not 
his mouth,” and he would have silently accepted it, 
too, but that he yearned to win Simon’s soul. There- 
fore, without a trace of anger, he goes through all the 
points where Simon had failed, and where the woman 
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had made up for his failure. He holds close to 
Simon’s face, and forces him to look at three pictures, 
and in each brings ‘‘thou”’ and ‘‘ this woman” into 
sharpest opposition, which is made the more stinging 
because the latter phrase alludes to Simon's contemp- 
tuous ‘‘what manner of woman this is.” These 
three clauses are twisted together into the cord of the 
sling which shoots the stone of the crashing conclu- 
sion into Simon's forehead. 

Now it is clear from the parable that the only 
meaning which the first clause of that conclusion can 
have is that forgiveness precedes love, and that the 
sense of being forgiven opens the fountains of love, 
and sends their bright waters flashing into the light 
of day. To turn the relation of love and forgiveness 
round about, so as to make Jesus say that the woman 
loved much and therefore was forgiven much, puts 
irreconcilable discord between the parable and the 
lesson deduced from it. And if the meaning of the 
first clause of verse 47, ‘‘I say urio thee, her sins 
which are many are forgiven: for she loved much,” 
were that her much love was the cause of her much 
forgiveness, the following words must necessarily 
have been, not ‘‘ To whom little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little,” but ‘‘ Who loveth little, to the same 
little is forgiven.”" Love is not the cause of forgive- 
ness, but forgiveness is the cause of love, and love 
manifested is the proof of forgiveness received. 

Let us take the teaching home to ourselves. We 
have all sinned much; let us beware of underesti- 
mating the greatness of our guilt, lest that leads us 
to underestimating the greatness of Jesus’ pardoning 
love, and let us so enshrine in our deepest hearts the 
wondrous love which, when we had nothing to pay, 
frankly forgave us, that our whole lives shall be, like 
this sinful woman’s ointment, poured forth on the 
blessed feet which for our advantage trod ‘this 
flinty earth and were nailed upon the cross.” 

No word had, all this while, been spoken to the 
woman. But Jesus had balm for her as well as a 
dart for Simon. ‘* Thy faith hath saved thee.”” Then 
there had been ‘faith’ before she came into the 
house, and that word is as precious to us as telling 
us what is the first stage in knitting a soul to Jesus 
and making it the object of his pardoning love as it 
was to the woman. And the gracious word with 
which he sent her away was full of soothing. ‘‘Go 
into peace,”—a life which is rooted in faith in him, 
into which he has poured the balm of forgiveness, 
and which, in turn, has poured out on him its heart’s 
love, will abide in, and penetrate ever more deeply into, 
‘the land of peace." His parting words were not a 
dismissal, but a benediction, and may fall: on our 
heads if we will pass through the soul’s processes 
which brought them fluttering down like angels on 
the loose locks that had wiped the feet of Jesus. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Only those who are learned in love can read her 
language. 
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The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


OON after the raising of the widow’s son, Jesus 
made another tour through the cities and villages 
of Galilee, preaching the tidings of the angeme 

healing the sick, and casting out devils. Completing 
this tour, he returned again to Capernaum. Indicate 
this peeeey from Nain to Capernaum by a semi- 
circular line extending out into Saseno 4C, and mark 
it Journey No. 23. It may have been on this tour, or 
just before it, that Jesus was anointed in the house of 

imon the Pharisee by the woman who was a sinner. 
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THE OUTLINE OF PALESTINE IN CHRIST'S DAY 
EACH SQUARE 16 TWENTY MILES 


The purpose of this series_is to identify in a simple way. the places 
and events associated in Christ’s life. The journeys of Jesus will be 
traced week by week on the map appearing in the Times when there 
is any change of scene,in the lesson. The same outline map in en- 
larged form is included in The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
(x0 cents a set); teachers may supply their pupils with those outlines, 
or they may. get the pupils to make their owti sketch-maps, and aid 
them in tracing thereon the journeys of Jesus as here suggested week 
by. week, Each square indicates twenty miles. 


THREE Oaks, MICH. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


Bringing Out the Picture 


WOMAN ... @ sinner (v. 37). In the library of 
the late Professor Huntington, of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, was a beautiful painting. 

Evidently it represented David with the head of 
Goliath in his hand. It was a picture in which the 
light came down from above. Professor Huntington 
said to me one day, ‘There is a bit of history in 
connection with that painting.” And then he told 
me that as a friend of his was going through one of 
the poorest streets in the city of Quebec he saw a 
child playing with the picture in the gutter. It was 
covered with dirt. The man bought it from the 
child's mother, and presented it to the professor. 
And there it was, the picture that had been in the 
gutter, beautifully framed, hanging in the most 
prominent place in the library, admired by everyone 
who saw it. And I thought, so the religion of Jesus 
Christ has taken men and women from the depth of 
depravity, it has given them power over sin, itt has 
made them mighty for God and for righteousness, it 
has beautified their character, and finally it will 
bring them up to the image of God.” ‘I am not 
ashomed of the gospel: for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” Jesus is 
the sinner’s friend.— Zhe Rev. Edwin H. Burgess, 
Claresholm, Alberta. 


** Something for the General 


She brought an alabaster cruse of ointment (v. 37). 
Love prompted her to bring the very best gift at her 
disposal. In his book ‘‘Up from Slavery" Booker 
T. Washington tells an incident in connection with 
General Armstrong, the former head of Hampton 
Institute. The general was a guest at Mr. Wash- 
ington’s home in Alabama, and was so badly para- 
lyzed that he had to be wheeled about in an invalid’s 


chair. One of his former students had occasion one 
day to push his old teacher up a long, steep hill. The 
effort taxed his strength to the utmost. iving at 
the top, he exclaimed, with a mow of happiness on 
his face, ‘‘I am so glad that I have been permitted 
to do something real hard for the general.”— Zhe 
Rev. W. S. Abernethy, Berwyn, lil. 


The Eloquence of Tears 

Weeping, she began to wet his feet with her 
tears (v. 38). Miss ) teed Addams tells of an Italian 
woman who came directly from Italy to the squalid 
Italian quarter in Chicago, and after six or seven years 
of dreary life there found herself one evening a 
guest at Hull House. On the hall table she saw a 
great bowl filled with roses. Instantly, with a sob 
of delight, down on her knees she went, clasping the 
bowl to her breast, and pouring out her soul in tears. 
She had seen no flowers since leaving Italy, and, not 
supposing that they grew in America, she believed 
that these had come from home, from Italy. The 
sight of them was like a glimpse of the far country 
that her heart sighed for (‘‘ Italia, Italia’), and the 
joy was too great except for tears. Just such joy 
filled the heart of this sinner-woman when she saw 
Jesus. She had meant to be circumspect, but the 
memory of his goodness to her (Aer), in that her 
sins, which were many, he had forgiven, came flood- 
ing resistlessly upon her heart as she saw him, and 
the joy and love of it burst all bounds, and swept 
her to her knees in a passion of tears. She loved 
—. he Rev. George B. Hatch, Three Oaks, 

ich. 


** Only Bad Cultivators " ; 

She ts a sinner... . For shé: loved much (vs. 
39, 47). This incident is given’ in. Hugo’s *‘ Les 
Miserables”: ‘*One day he saw some countrymen 
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very busy in tearing up nettles. He looked at the 
pile of uprooted and already withered plants, and 
said; ‘They are dead, and yet they are good if you 
know how to use them. When nettles are young, the 
tops are an excellent vegetable, When they are old, 
they have threads and fibers like hemp and flax. 
Nettle cloth is as good as linen. . . . The nettle also 
makes excellent hay, which can be mown twice, and 
what does it uire? A little earth, no care, and 
no cultivation. The only thing is that the seed falls 
as it ripens, and is difficult to garner. If a little care 
were taken, the nettle would be useful, but being 
neglected, it becomes injurious and is killed. How 
many men are like nettles!’ He added, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, ‘My friends, remember this: there 
are no bad herbs, no bad men; there are only bad 
cultivators.’” The ‘‘woman...a sinner” was, in 
the Pharisee’s eyes, a nettle, ‘‘an uprooted and 
already withered plant.” In the view of a 

**cultivator,” she was a nettle whose fruit might be 
** difficult to garner,” indeed, but if a little care were 
taken, useful. The same idea is also expressed by 
the Rev. B. E. Howard when he speaks of ‘ conver- 
sion of conditions’ in connection with the ‘‘ Parable 
of the Sower.”"—E//a M. Johnston, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Pharisee of To-day e 

Now... the Pharisee... spake within himself, 
saying, This man, if he were a prophet, would have 
known who and what manner of woman this ts that 
toucheth him; that she is a sinner (v.39). About a 
year ago, as a dignitary of one of the religious orders 
of Syria was , eee along the street, any peepee 
pressed to salute him and kiss his hand. king 
over the crowd, he said: ‘‘I know most of you, but 
who is this lady? What is her name?” He was 
told her name and occupation. That was enough 
for him; she was a sinner, He skipped and jumped 
as if the earth under his feet were red-hot iron, and 
whether he meant it or not, he asked: ‘*‘ Who has a 
knife? Please cut off the part of my hand that the 
woman kissed. Cut it off! Cut it off!’’ There were 
others in the company who sympathized with him, 
and were impressed with his extreme ewe g and 
jealousy over his ee: What would Christ have 
thought ?—Mrs. Nellie G. Caldwell, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


** You Say You Love Me ’’— 

This man, if he were a prophet, would have per- 
cetved who and what manner of woman this is that 
toucheth him, that she ts a sinner (v. 39). The Phar- 
isee recoiled from this woman because she was a 
sinner. Sin must ‘have been a thousand times more 
repulsive to the holy Jesus. But his love of sinners 
made it possible for him to be touched by them. Mr. 
H. B. Gibbud, in his little book, ‘‘ Under the Blue 
Canopy of Heaven,” gives the following incident : 
Some years ago I got a woman out of one of the Mul- 
berry Bend dives.in New York. She was a poor, 
wretched, drunken creature, covered with. filth and 
vermin. I took her tothe Florence Mission, of which 
I was then superintendent. We reached the mission 
about two o'clock in the morning. _I called my wife, 
who got up, dressed, and came down intothe chapel. 
Taking her seat by the woman, she began to tell the 

r drunken creature of God's love. With a growl 
ike a bear she said, ‘‘ What do I care about the love 
of God up in heaven. What I want is some one 
down here to love me.” My wife went on to Say 
that she loved her soul. With another growl she 
turned on her, and said, ‘‘ You say you love me? 
What do people who love each other do when they 
meet? Don’t they put their arms around each other 
and kiss each other? You didn’t put your arms 
around me and kiss me. Now you say you love me— 
then kiss me.” And she put her dirty mouth, reek- 
ing with rum and’ snuff, up to my wife-to be kissed. 
Now my wife is not one of the kissing kind. But 
without a moment's hesitation she put her arms 
around the woman and kissed her, who, without an- 
other word, fell on the floor crying to God for mercy, 
and rose up a redeemed woman.”—The Rev. Park 
Hays Miller, St. Louts. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this incident. - 


Fremont and the ;Prisoner 

Which of them therefore will love him most? 
Simon answered and said, He, I suppose, to whom 
he forgave the most (vs. 42, 43). Don Jesus Pico had 
been once taken prisoner by Fremont in California, 
and released on_ parole. hen he was again cap- 
tured at the head of the Californians he was brought 
before a court martial and sentenced to be shot. The 
soldiers were drawn up ona plaza. At the last mo- 
ment a lady in black and a group of children came to 
the room of General Fremont; the windows of 
which looked upon the place of execution. It was 
the wife of Pico, who came to entreat the life of her 
husband. After listening to her, Fremont sent for 
Pico. He came in, with the gray face of a man ex- 
pecting death, but calm and brave while feeling it so 
near. He was a handsome man, within a few years 
of forty. Fremont pointed through the window to 


. the troops paraded in the square. He knew why 


they were there. ‘‘ You were about to die,” said 
Fremont, ‘‘ but your wife has saved you.. Go and 
thank her.” He fell on his knees, made on his 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 22 (Luke 7: 36-50) 


fingers the sign of the cross, ‘I was to die,” he 
said to Fremont ; ‘‘I had lost the life God gave me; 
= have given me another life. I devote my new 
ife to you.” He did it faithfully. He accompanied 
Fremont on his march south, and remained with him 


until he left California.—7he Rev. Frank E. Adams, . 


Rochester, Vt. From The Youth's Companion. 


The Master does not worry over the rights we 
owe him, but over the wrongs we do ourselves. 
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The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND ke entered into the Pharisee’s. house (v. 36). 
Perhaps there are no two finer tests of manhood 
than these, ‘‘ Whose houses do you enter, and 

how do you enter into those houses ?”” Some people 
are too proud to go anywhere else than into palaces; 
some too boorish to go anywhere else than into 
hovels; some too degraded to go anywhere else than 
into dens. One man contaminates every habitation 
which he enters. Another is transformed by the 
conditions of whatever place he happens to enter, 
becoming a boot-lick in this, a bully in that, a 
knave in another. This Carpenter of Nazareth 
could cross any threshold on earth and remain a 
gentleman! In the homes of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, he did not lose his self-respect; in those of the 
publicans and sinners, he did not lower his standards 
of morals; in those of the poor and lowly, he did not 
become proud and domineering. In the habitation 
of sorrow, he was all sympathy; in the abode of joy, 
he was all gladness; in the haunt of poverty, he was 
all helpfulness. Always and everywhere his entrance 
was as welcome as that of a sunbeam, and his de- 
parture regretted like that of a setting star. When- 
ever you go cringing into the brownstone mansion of 
a plutocrat like a sycophant, or stalking into the 
cabin of a pauper like a nabob, remember the 
Nazarene! 

Standing behind at his feet, weeping (v. 38). 
Penitence has forced multitudes ot men and women 
into postures that have wonderfully revealed -its 
moral beauty; but by common consent of all the 
ages, this woman,. standing behind the feet of 
Jesus Christ, wetting them with her tears, wiping 
them with the hair of her head, and breaking that 
alabaster box of precious ointment in an abandon- 
ment of gratitude and love, has shown its grandeur 
more perfectly than any other. Nothing is more re- 
pugnant than the acknowledgment of an error or 
a fault, but nothing is more beautifyl and noble. It 
you should deliberately seek for that mental attitude 
and physical posture that would appeal to the most 
people out of a hundred million, it would be that of 
sorrow for sin. All of us are moved to a certain 
depth by men rushing into battle with uplifted 
swords, or standing upon rostrums with hands out- 
stretched in eloquent gestures, or extending scepters 
over vanquished nations. But it is not until we 
behold some David with his hands upon his mouth 
and his mouth in the dust, or some sinning woman 
washing the feet of her Lord with her tears, that our 
whole souls are stirred. For we know that to feel 
guilt and shame, to make public acknowledgment, to 
seek forgiveness, requires a loftier courage and a 
sublimer purpose than any other effort known to the 
soul of man. 

This man, if he were a prophet (v. 39). The poor 
Pharisee made a fine bungle of it when he tried to 
imagine what a prophet would do or say or feel. ‘‘ If 
he were a prophet,” he would do so-and-so. Buta 
prophet is a man who speaks for God, and who knows 
what a prophet would think but a man with a prophetic 
soul? Not a Pharisee—certainly! ‘If he were a 
prophet, he would denounce this poor woman,” rea- 
sonéd the haughty religionist with what looked like a 
moral certainty. But, behold—he praised and blessed 
her! If you wish us to believe that you know what 
Jesus Christ would do, you must convince us that 
you are filled with his spirit. No coward knows 
what a hero would do; no knave could predict the 
course of an honest man; no sinner can interpret the 
soul of a saint. 

I have somewhat to say unto thee’(40). That must 
have been a solemn moment. Little Bill shakes in 
his boots when his mother summons him to her room, 
shuts the door, and tells him that she has ‘‘ some- 
thing to say.” Even we grown men experience an 
old-time trepidation when we hear these words from 
the lips of our wives. The other day I saw a distin- 
guished lawyer summoned to hear a lecture from the 
judge for ‘‘contempt of court.” He tried to look 
unconcerned as he stood waiting for that solemn 
word, but he miserably failed. How would you feel 
to have Jesus Christ look you squarely in the eye, 
and tell you what he thought of your conduct and 
your character? What would he say, think you ? 
That you were unselfish and noble, or that you were 
untrue, impure, unworthy ? We must face him some- 
time, and listen! 


CincinnaTl, OuI0. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
A Sinner Coming to Christ 


1. Coming Promptly : 

When she knew... she brought (37). 

Seek ye Jehovah... while. . . found (Isa. 55 : 6) 
To-day, oh that ye would hear ! (Psa. 95: 7.) 
Now is the day of salvation (2 Cor. 6: 2). 

2. Coming Sorrowfully : 

Weeping... wet his feet with her tears (38). 
Sacrifices of God. . . a broken spirit (Psa. 51 : 17). 
He healeth the broken in heart (Psa. 147 : 3). 
Blessed are they that mourn (Matt. 5 : 4). 

3- Coming Humbly : 

Kissed his feet, and anointed them (38). 

I dwell... with. . . humble spirit (Isa. 57 : 15). 
Walk humbly with thy God (Micah 6: 8). 
Blessed are the poor in spirit (Matt. 5 : 3). 

4- Coming with Love: 

Which... will love him most ? (41-46.) 

She loved much (47). 

The Father... loveth... ye have loved (John 16: 27). 
Faith working through love (Gal. 5 : 6). 

We love, because he first loved us (1 John 4: 19). 

5. Coming with Paith : 

Thy faith hath saved thee (50). 

Children of God . . . that believe (John 1 : 12). 
Thy faith hath made thee whole (Luke 18 : 42). 
With the heart man believeth (Rom. 10: 10). 
6. Coming to Salvation : 

Her sins... ave forgiven (47-49). 

To seek and to save... lost (Luke 19 : 10). 
Justified by faith . . . peace with God (Rom. 5: 1). 
Godly sorrow . . . repentance unto salvation (2 Cor. 


7 : 10). 
% 


Hearts frozen in formalism know no tides of feel- 
ing over forgiveness. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


HE superintendent who looks forward to a quar- 
terly review of any kind would do well to lead 
in a briéf review from the platform occasionally 

during the quarter. Three lessons have now been 
studied; a fourth is to be undertaken. What of the 
three already studied ? 


Before the Lesson 


Tell me, please, the title of last Sunday’s lesson. 
And of the lesson before that. And of the first les- 
son in the quarter. In the first lesson Jesus told of 
two foundations for the building of houses and lives. 
For houses on ——? And on ? If we want to 
be like the man whose house was built upon the 
rock, we must not only hear Jesus’ werds, but we 
must ? Yes, do them,—obey his commands. 
And in the second lesson,—its title? Yes. Inthe 
second lesson, did you notice how Jesus laid founda- 
tions for right ideas about keeping the sabbath? 
For he told those who found fault with his disciples 
what it was lawful to do on the sabbath,—and what 
was that? Yes, to do good. A strong foundation 
for sabbath keeping! Now in the third lesson,—its 
title ? Jesus showed his power in curing first 
the ? Ana then he brought back to life the —— ? 
See how that lesson leads to the one we study to-day, 
—power over disease and death, and power over sin! 
As we study to-day iet us not forget that Jesus is 
still the friend of sinners, still able to say to the sin- 
ner, ‘‘ Go in peace.” 


After the Lesson 


What question did those who sat with Jesus begin 
to ask among themselves? Yes, ‘‘Wéo is this?” 

You remember, in the first lesson, when Jesus has 
finished his teaching about the foundations, the 
people were astonished, Can’t you see them asking 
each other, *‘ Who is that? hy, he speaks with 
authority. He talks as if he really knew.” 

In the second lesson, when tlie Pharisees were 
testing him, he just speaks right out concerning him- 
self as ‘‘Lord of the sabbath.” Then, in the third 
lesson, the people were frightened by the wonderful 
things he did, and they called him a prophet,—one 
who speaks for God. And in to-day’s lesson, how 


WHO ONE WHO KNOWS JESUS, 


Se tori + THE SINNER’S 
THIS ? FRIEND 
































A FORGIVER OF SIN 
they wonder at his forgiveness of the sinful woman! 
Who is this indeed?. None other than /esus, the 
sinner’s friend. Your friend, my friend. Is every 
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one of us a friend tohim? Shall we sing ‘‘ What a 
friend we have in Jesus’’? . 


PHILADELPHIA, 
“ 


They who flee from the sinner in contempt often 
fall into sin's darker contagion, 


oie 
The Superintendent’s Lantern 


Notr.—The lantern-slides mentioned in the following paragraph 
may be ordered from regular dealers, or, if more convenient, an order 
for the purchase of any of these slides may be sent to The Sunda 
School Times Company. Many dealers rent lantern-slides for a small 
sum, but orders for rental should not be sent to The Sunday School 
Times Company. Most of the slides mentioned are carried in stock 
by regular dealers. 


That portion of the lesson which refers to the meal in the 
house of the Pharisee may be readily illustrated by the use of 
The Sunday School Times Lesson Picture entitlea ‘‘ Orientals 
Sitting at Meat."’ Hofmann has pictured ‘Anointing the 
Lord's Feet,’’ and among Tissot’s pictures available as a 
lantern slide is one entitled ‘' Christ Eating in the House of 
the Pharisees."’ 

al 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs '’) 


“'Tis for conquering kings to Psalm 130: 1-5. 

j we a hgh (193: 1-4. 280: 1-5.) 
*‘Jesus, thou art the sinner’s : 
Friend.” Psalm 86 : 4, 10-13. 


** Jesus, Lord of life and glory." te = ap 95 *4 tot8.) 

**‘One there is, above all others." * 54’™ 25 : 4-8. : 

**Love divine, all love excell- (335-9 58: 1-4.) 
ing."’ . Psalm 32: 1-5. 

* I lay my sins on Jesus."’ (44: 1-3, 66: 1-3.) 

** Saved by grace.’ Psalm 142 : 1-4. 

‘Sinner, turn, why will ye die ?"’ (209 : 1-4. 


- 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo O. 


303 : 1-4.) 


Monday.—Luke 7 : 29-35 . . . . .. Prejudice of the Jews 
Tuesday.—Luke 7 : 36-50... . Jesus, the sinner's friend 
Wednesday.—Luke 5 : 27-32 . . Sinners called to repentance 
Thursday.—Luke 19: 1-0 ..... .. . . Seeking the lost 


Friday.—Luke15:1-10. ..,... .. . . Lost and found 

Saturday.—I ake £5 :.28-24.. . 2 0 +20 0 e The lost son 

Sunday.—-Rom. 5: 1-8 . ......p... . Mighty love 
S 4 


Love's waste makes this world’s wealth. 


ta dete 
The Perkins Home Letters 


Jim tells the worth of a friend when friends are scarce. 


New York, Tuesday. 
Dear MOTHER: 


After two years of silence I brcke through 
my restraint last Saturday, and spoke to my office 
boy about Jesus. Like so many others, he was ready 
and waiting for some helpful word, and he has ac- 
knowledged Christ as his Saviour. He will join the 
church next Sunday. Thank God for these lessons, 
and for the letters that have come out of them! 

If there’s any place in creation where the word 
‘* friend,” rightly used, means anything, it's in a big 
city. ‘* Lost in the crowd” is what might be said of 
tens of thousands of the men and women who make up 
our population. ‘‘ Friendless among the multitude:”’ 
that tells the story. AsI think of Jesus as a friend, 
I wish somehow I could paint the great sky above 
this city with an inscription, ‘‘ Jesus, your friend.” 
I believe it would cause more people to stop and look 
and wonder than anything else that could be placed 
there. Here friends are scarce, and as to the way- 
worn, weary sinner having friends, why, that’s a 
very remote thought. But here’s our Jesus, ‘‘ the 
sinner’s friend.” What a world of uplift it would 
mean if these heart-sore and sin-sick folks could get 
acquainted with a friend like Jesus! How can we 
help them to it? 

I went to one of the rescue missions last week, and 
there I saw those who are really friendless,—the 
homeless and destitute ones. And when I realized 
how great an effort was required to get one of these 
to let Christ into his heart after years of sinning, I 
knew more than before how important it was to get 
our boys and girls to take Christ as their friend 
before their hearts and lives are estranged by years 
of sin. 

The friendship of Jesus!’ What it means! A true 
friend rejoices with us, mourns with us, — 
us, restrains us, lives for us, and will die for us. 
And all this he has done for me. To have him asa 
friend, my friend,—even the friend of me, a sinner,— 
is the greatest joy. Oh,-mother, how full my heart 
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learned anew the lesson of his ness to me. 


newly-spent time in his service. As a frien 
companionship pays. Your loving son, 


jm. 
< - 
Conversion does not stand on conventions. 
ae 


Yet Another Day 
A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the R<v. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


April 16 to 22 


sin! May I walk as a King’s son, an 
be found about my garments ! 


has been since in these studies of Christ's life I have 
I have been blessed more than I can tell my 


Mon.—Heavenly Father, give me a vivid sense of my son- 
ship. May I in some measure realize what it means to be a 
child of { Mav I walk with dignity, never stooping to 

4d may nothing shameful 


TuEs.—God of prayer, I would remember the infirm in thy 
presence. Bless all our hospitals, where the lame and pain- 
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ridden are brongie waite loving and “beneficent care. May 


their — nd us all into a deeper and more fruitful . 


fellowship | 
-WeEpD.—My risen Lord, this is thy day.- May I grow in 
grace and in knowledge! May I enter more fully into the 


mystery of thy life and death !- May I rise with thee into new- 
ness of life 1 


THURS.—My Fagher, give me the grace of fair dealing. 


Eplarge my heart, ay for = | brother. 
ay I not crowd him out of my =" May | surround 
him with large and gracious sympathy ; 


FR1.—Heavenly Father, may the atmosphere of the unseen 
heaven make the atmosphere.of my home! < Bind our family 
life into a strong and enduring fellowship. Drive out every- 
thing that makes for division and strife. ; 


SAT.—O God, the work of the day is ng. May it-be 
inspired by lofty -and brightened: by the sense of thy 
gracious companionship | ; 


SuN.—My Father, may I walk as thy child to-day! May 
pe sense 7 mpeg ny A to gon fill me — a me 
self-respect ay le be as ous as my relationship 
May 1 walk as the child of God | : 


The pride that keeps the hands immaculate may 
work the worst defiling in the heart. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
General Thought: 


ONDERFUL 
\oros ano oF JESUS 
ORKS 














Jesus. 


INTRODUCTION. 


a poor little neighbor boy, Joe, came with the milk. 


Lesson Story: The Friendship and Forgiveness of 


Lesson Aim: Jesus is my Friend, and Forgives Me. 


Walter’s birthday comes next Wednesday. When 
he was eight his mother allowed him to invite eight 
boy friends to his birthday party. They enjoyed 
preparing and sending little invitations like this 
(show one), and every boy came. During the party 


Walter whispered to his mother that he didn’t think 


his wonderful words. Her tears began to fall on 
Jesus’ feet until they were quite wet. She noticed 
this, loosened her hair, and stoo to wipe them 
dry, then kissed them. She had brcught a vase of 
perteme, too, and poured some of that over his tired 
eet. 

Simon saw this, but didn’t like it, and thought, 
‘* If Jesus were really a prophet, he wouldn’t let her. 
do this,’ for he would know that she is a sinner.” 
(Write Simon, and read aloud 37-39). 

esus knew what Simon was thinking about, so he 
said, ‘‘ Simon, I want to tell you something.” Simon 
said, ‘‘ Teacher, say on.” Then Jesus told a stor 
about a money-lendet who loaned five hundred shill- 
ings to one man and fifty to another. You see, one 
owed just ten times as much as the other. Neither 
could pay, so the man ase? both. Jesus said to 
Simon, ‘‘ Which one will love him most?” |. Which 
do you think? Simon said, ‘‘I suppose the one to 
whom he forgave the most,” so Jesus said; ‘‘ That is 
right.” : 

As he turned to the woman, he said to Simon, 
‘*Do you see this woman?» When I entered your 
home, you didn't give me any. water to bathe my 


. “APRIL 7, 1906 


__ . The Young Folks’ Class. 
: By A. E. Dunning, D.D. _ 


see incident is a study of two contrasted charac- - 


ters according to our Lord’s judgment of them. 
It seems te have been in order to re- 
veal his attitude toward classes of sinners 


sented by the Pharisee and the woman, and especially 


to explain why he had the reputation of being a wine- 
bibber anda companion of ‘publicans and sinners; of 
which Luke had just written ae 34), and why he 
justified such companionship (v. 35). Read his par- 
able of the Prodi Son (15 : 11-33), where he re- 
vealed the father’s disposition toward the two sons 


who stood for the same classes as Luke here describes. 


They are in our own communities, and you can 
afford to give much prayerful meditation on them to 
make them stand forth clearly before your pupils in 
these concrete illustrations showing how. Jesus in his 
relations with them reveals the mind of God. Pre- 
sent to them : ‘ 

Simon’s Estimate of Jesus. The Pharisee had in- 
vited him as his guest, but not as an honored guest. 
Self-satisfied, he considered himself superior to Jesus. 
But he had heard of him as a — he knew that 
the people were attracted to him, and he wished to 
see what drew them tohim. Perhaps he thought he 
might instruct and influence the young rabbi to in- 
crease the power of the church to which they both 
belonged. Note his studied omission of the courtesies 
he would have extended to a guest whom he ap- 


' proved (vs. 44-46). He knew. himself too righteous 


to associate with those with whom Jesus kept com- 
pany, ashe charitably thought through ignorance of 
their worthlessness (v. 39). He had not learned the 
sibilities of greatness and goodness in those whom 
harisees regarded as outcasts. _He regarded Jesus 
as inferior to himself in social rank, in knowledge, 
and probably in moral character... Though he called 
him Teacher, he could not learn of him. 

Jesus’ Estimate of Simon. This man was one of a 
class whom Luke describes as those ‘‘ who trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous, and set all 
others at nought.” Jesus drew his portrait, and pro- 
nounced judgment on him (Luke 18 : 9-14). e- 
scribe the modern t of Pharisee, and leave your 
pupils to decide for themselves whether they are ac- 
quainted with such traits of character. 

The Woman's Estimate of Jesus. Her character is 
plainly intimated in the narrative. She was a sinner 
against God, against society, the home, the church. 

er presence was working evil, in the community. 
Jesus recognized that. e said that her sins were 
many. Why did he not rebuke her and banish her 
from his presence? She evidently knew him, and 
had received some kindness from him, for she came 








Joe had many nice times, and he wished he might feet, but she bathed my feet with tears and wiped prepared to express in a costly way her gratitude (7: 
ask himtostay. Mother said he might, and, although them with her hair. You didn’t weleome me with a 437). Without any word of censure from him she ac- 
Joe had on his everyday clothes, they were all happy kiss, but she has not ceased to kiss my feet. You knowledged his holiness in contrast with her sinful- 


- a nay much he enjoyed the party. Walter was didn’t anoint my head with any oil, but she has ness by prostrating herself at his feet ; his goodness 
is friend. 


; ; ’ anointed my feet with ointment. Her sins, which by breaking, to'do him honor, her precious vase of 
Surely you ail like parties, yet you would hardly are many, are forgiven.” (Write Forgiveness.) rare perfume ; and her penitence by tears which she 
expect to go unless invited. That wouldn't be po- oound, not restrain. Describe this sinner’s devotion 
lite, yet peopie sometimes gather in the street or ** Christ, the blessed one, gives to all to Jesus, and lead your pupils to consider those con- 
near the door to watch a wedding, even when the Wonderful words of life. victions and feelings which move sinners to come 
have not been invited. In some countries, like Pal- Sinner, list to the loving call, into the presence of Christ. 
estine, they even enter people’s houses to watch ; Wonderful words of life.’’ Jesus’ Estimate of the Woman. He considered 
them while eating. She heard him say to Simon, ‘‘*To whom little is those of the class to which she belonged as more 
Lesson, forgiven, the same Loveth Little.” (Write that.) likely to enter into the kingdom of God than were 
This happened one time when Jesus had been in- Then Jesus said to her, ‘Your sins are forgiven.” those of the class to which Simon oelonged (Matt. 21: 
vited to dine with a Pharisee named Simon. (Write The people at the table said among themselves, ‘‘ Who 31). He was not drawn to her because she was the 
Simon and Pharisee.) These Pharisees were often is this that forgiveth sins also?” Jesus spoke again greater sinner, but because she discerned the Father 
Proud (add that), and so particular that they had to the woman, saying, ‘Thy faith hath saved thee; 10 him, was moved to penitence by her vision, and 
many strict rules about washing, eating, etc. The go in peace.” (Write Faith, Peace, and Pardon, loved him for revealin to her the Father. Simon 
Pharisees had watched Jesus, and found fault with singing: was blind; she saw. That was why she was for- 


him for healing on the sabbath, etc., yet Jesus went ** Sweetly echo the gospel call, . . . given. Her much loving was not the cause of her 
to Simon's house when invited. Simon should have Offer pardon and peace to all.”’ being for oa but “- oe yt of oe verte ah for- 
offered Jesus some water to bathe his dusty, tired’ ; . ven. et loving trust.in Jesus was transforming 
feet, Sut he didn’t, so they took their ena: at the As she went away I am sure she felt in her heart, er life, and he. looked on the transformation with 


table, not as we do, sitting with our feet under the 
table, but reclining on couches, with heads toward He loved me ere I knew him,’’ etc. 
the table, and their feet away from it. (The three- : ; 
sided Oriental table and the couches can easily be ,, ne ahaa ai ae pepe! stor cevalie, #1 
represented by inverted pasteboard boxes. The jotieve... in the forgiveness of sins.” Because we 
Sunday School: Times Picture and the picture roll all sin we too need the friendship and forgiveness of 
illustrate the custom of sitting at meat.) Jesus P 

It was not strange that. some entered the room : 
who had not been invited, for Jesus had taught by 
the seashore, in the synagogue, on the mountain, 


‘* ’ve found a friend, oh, such a friend, tender joy. He sawin her his mission fulfilled (Luke 
5 : 30-32). His work in her awakened joy in heaven 
(Luke 15 - 7). 

The People’s Estimate of Jesus. Those who looked 
on this scene were impressed most by one thing— 
Jesus forgave sins. Inthe abstract his assertion of 
power to do that had not impressed the Pharisees 
(Mark 2 :.7; recall lesson of February 25), but their 
witnessing the woman’s penitence and love and joy 
and Jesus’ loving welcome to her moved them deeply. 


** Come and let us sing the Saviour’s love, 
Jesus is the children’s friend.’’ 




















mean to speak. but just. to be near and to listen to 


Peoria, [i 


etc., and crowds followed him everywhere, to hear It was an acted parable, as precious as the parable 
him talk or to bring their sick friends to be healed. JESUS A FRIEND of the prodigal son. So it stands before us to-day. 
A woman who had heard about him came uninvited iimies ti 
to Simon's house. She wasn’t sick, but she needed TO (ME) Sgestive Questions 
help, for she was a sinner, and was tired of her sins. What charge did the Pharisees make against 
She felt just like our hymn, I think. (Write Jesus SIMON SINNER esus ? (Luke 7: 33-35.) Did the Pharisee who invited 
a Friend.) : rpentieenenin demnanneich esus to be his guest treat him as though the charge 
‘ . ? = i 
“There's nota fiend like the lowly Jesu, ROUD AITH Seweas , Sotelad Of ener eee rte: 
dpc nie en eat Mah cits Matinee HARISEE -ORGIVENESS Why could hariots enter in before the Pharisees ? 
i. uetdee ‘Me tek Gen ? OVETH ARDON (Matt. 21 : 31, 32.) How did this woman's righteous- 
Or . ie , . ness exceed that of the Pharisees? (Luke 7 : 47.) 
, “© What a friend we have in Jesus ITTLE EACE What besides love did her bathing the feet of Jesus 
it doe clan eal ad 0 Ga te x and with ointment and tears express? (v. 50. 
toga oan Add Me.) Why was she forgiven? Judged by their estimate 
She stood quietly behind Jesus. Perhaps she didn’t ( 


and treatment of wry was Simon or the woman the 
greater sinner ? hat did Jesus’ pronouncement of 

















LESSON FOR APRIL 22 (Luke 7: 36-50) 


forgiveness reveal him to be? (v. 49.) 
What personal meaning for yourself do 
you find in this narrative ? 


Boston. 
“ 
Love needs no lessons in etiquette, 
eal 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jesus the Sinner’s Friend 


I. Tue Generat Preparation (Luke 7: 
36-50). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The record which is found only in the 
third of the treatment accorded 
to a sinful woman by a Pharisee and b 
Jesus is truly representative of their 
varying point of view. The haughty 
Pharisee under every circumstance kept 
as far apart from sinners as possible. 
He did not seek to influence them to re- 
— He absolutely ignored them as 

actors in the life which he wished to 
lead. 

In this case the ‘‘ sinner” was a woman 


of bad repute. Not all those classed as. 


sinners were in similar case. The-strict 
Pharisee relegated to the limbo of despair 
all who were unable or unwilling to imi- 
tate his | aes nemo , continuous, deadly 
round of ceremonial duties. The work- 
man whose daily occupation might be so 
burdensome tiuat he could not give time 
to attendance at synagogue or to ritual 
complexities was as completely an out- 
sider and accursed as one morally be- 

ond the pale. Such an attitude was 
impossible to Jesus, who was the friend 
of every one. He would not even de- 
_ of those whose lives were flagrantly 
evil. 

It is often a fact that those who seem 
to be voluntary and —— sinners 
are really victims of a situation into 
which they may have fallen by accident 


or by the Hy. of others, and that they | 


would gladly escape from its thraldom. 
Jesus had a marvelous 
ering their better selves to such de- 
Fes ed, yet not wholly ruined, people. 


ust as a word from him turned Mat- |. 


hew into a follower and Zaccheus imto 
a@ repentant disciple, so he spoke often 
to the heart of those who lingered on 
the outskirts of the crowds around him, 
hearing that he was a new sort of a rabbi 
who did not treat them with scorn, yet 
amg to present themselves before 
im. 

Jesus aroused Pharisaic scorn because 
he not merely preached to those outcasts, 
which was bad enough in their opinion, 
but in addition accepted their hospitality, 
which was scandalous. It broke down 
all proper distinctions, and put him ona 
level with them. Jesus simply held that 
instead it helped them to rise to his level, 
and he maintained the habit. 

Invited by a Pharisee to dine, more 
likely as a curiosity to be watched than 
as a friend to be welcomed, since for 
some unknown reason the customary 
courtesies from a host to a guest were 
not rendered, Jesus was quietly ap- 

roached by a sinful woman whose soul 
had reached with his words of gentle 
cheer, and who sought to testify to her 
love and her penitence. The Pharisee 
was no blinder than most of them. He 
was simply thinking from a selfish, but 
*uman, standpoint when he wondered 
how Jesus could endure such homage. 
But to Jesus it was.sweet. The woman 
went home with lightened heart, her 
new life begun. 


Il. Rererence LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in the Gospels will be mailed 
by The Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for 
@ two-cent stamp. 

For a ‘study of the relations of Jesus 
to these despised classes see any good 
Bible dictionary on ‘Publicans and 
Sinners.” Rhees, in his ‘+ Life of Jesus,” 
discusses it fully ; also Sanders, in his 
‘* Teachers’ Life of Christ" (Bible Study 
Publishing Company). 


III. Questions ror Stupy anp Discus- 
SION, 

1. Publicans and Sinners. (1.) Who 

were meant by sinners in the general 


power, of. discov-, 





actual nature of their sin ? eo 8 
2. Jesus’ Relations With Them. (3.) 
On what ground did he defend his course. 


of action with them? (4.). Did it make |. 


light of their sin or ignore it? (5.) Why 
did he eat with them? 

3. Simon the Pharisee. * (6.) With 
what motive did he invite Jesus to din- 


ner? (7.) Did he deliberately insult him | © 


by neglecting the usual courtesies ? 

4. The Repentant Woman, (8.) What 
did she mean to express by her act ? (9.) 
Was it an act requiring considerable 
courage? (10.) What was the far-reach- 
ing significance of Jesus’ words to her? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.} 
The man who is over-anxious to keep 
away from needy and sinful people is 
the last man to do much good in this 
sinful world. 
Jesus was the physician of all spiritual 
needs. ; 


Boston. 
z 


It takes a fine spirit to tolerate the 
intolerant. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





April 22, 1906. The Lord’s Day: How 
to keep it holy. Luke 6: 8-11; 
Rev. 1 : 9-18. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—Keep Sunday by resting (Exod. 16: 
5, 22-30). 

TuES.—By worship (Psa. 92 : 1-15). 

WED.—Polluting the sabbath (Isa. 56 : 
2-7) 


8-14). 
FRI.—Jesus kept thé sabbath (Luke 13 : 
10-17) f 


42-52). 











Mention some things that menace our sab- 
ath. 
How may we improve the sabbath through 


ores 
ays of making the sabbath a biessing to 
others. 


E KEEP the Lord’s Day holy, 
taught Jesus, by doing good on 
that oof The Pharisees thought 

it was kept holy by doing nothing. At 
the practical illustration which Jesus 
gave them, they were filled with mad- 
ness. It never occurred to them that to 
be filled with madness was eames 
worse than to fill the Lord’s Day wit 
useful service. It is a good deal better 
to work on the Lord’s Day than to be 
mad. They went on to plot against 
Jesus, but to plan to do evil is vastly 
worse than to do mercy. We are very 
inconsistent sometimes. The Pharisees 
were so and we are so, We criticize 
others for their use of the Lord’s Day, 
and in our very criticism we are violat- 
ing the day by Pharisaic feelings of 
pride and ugly will. 


But we must not escape the errors of 
the Pharisees by the easy going indulg- 
ence of anything at all on the Lord's 
Day. Jesus never erased moral distinc- 
tions in the interest of a lawless, easy- 
going toleration. It was lawful, He 
said, to do good on the Lord's Day. 
But what is good ? 


Anything that hurts our souls is not 
good. To use the day for amusements 
which merely pass the time, or which ex- 
ercise the body but starve the’soul is not 
aright use. Jesus never used his sab- 
bath in such ways, and we cannot con- 
ceive of his approval of such a use on 
our part. There are communities where 
the whole moral and intellectual tone of 
the community has degenerated through 
the unworthy use of the Lord's. Day. 
Sunday golf, or bicycle riding, or dinner 
parties, or card playing have polluted 
and degraded the atmosphere of the com- 
munity and the day, so that the whole 


( Continued on next page, third column) 


7)- : 
THURS.—The reward of keeping (Isa 58 ; 


SAT.—Hearing and teaching (Acts .13 :.27,"'|- 


’ 
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technical sense? (2.) What. was, the} 


‘Book Chat 


I 
' ABook for a Young Man 


~The kind of beok that 
inspires to better things. 
The story of one who, in 
his early years, learned 
the stirring lesson that 
“nothing but Omnipo- 
tence car stand in the 
way of a determined 
man.” It’s a timely book 
for any young man who 
aims to succeed. “The 
Life Story of Henry Clay 
Trumbull,” by Philip E. 
Howard. $1.75 net; by 


mail, 23 cents extra. 


II 
A Thought-Compelling Book. 


It is useless to try to read 
this book without think- 
ing. It is a book for the 
thoughtful Bible student, 
or the minister, or any 
one else who searches for 
the deep things in Bible 
truths. It is a study of 
» Christ-in the act of teach- 
"ing as a means of learning 
how te teach. ‘ Teacher- 
Training with the Master 
-Feacher,” by Dr. C. S. 
Beardslee.- 50 cents, post- 
paid. 


Ill 
A Book for the Library 


Fifty full-page photo- 
graphe illustratea delight- 
ully-told story of the visit 
of eight hundred Sunday- 
school workers to Jerusa- 
lem. The book is elegant’ 
in mechanical make-up, 
and should find a place in 
every home and Sunday- 
school library. “A Pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem,” by 
Charles Gallaudet Trum- 
bull. $2.50, postage pre- 
paid. 


IV 
A Book for the Superintendent 


To waste time in sighing 
over the little that schol- 
ars know about the Bible 
as a book is useless, when 
it is possible to take “A 
Supplemental Bible Ques- 
tion Course,” and in three 
to five minutes a Sunday 
give a whole school a 
working knowledge of the 
Bible. Hundreds of Su- 
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perintendents are doing 
this right along. The 
book costs 50 cents, post- 
age prepaid. 


V 
A Book for a Pastor 


Many a pastor has been 
grateful for the kernel of 
a sermon he has found in 
some one of the pithy, 
forceful paragraphs in 
“Just a Minute,” by Dr. 
Charles Frederic Goss. 
It takes but a minute to 


read the comment; it 
may be days before it is 
forgotten. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 


VI 
A Book for a Teacher 


“Teachers are born, not 
made,” has been often de- 
clared. The very title of 
Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh’s book, “The 
Making of a Teacher,” 
challenges that statement. 
But the book is more than 
a challenge; it will help 
a poor teacher to be a 
good one—a good one to 
be better. $1.00, post- 
paid. 
Vil 
A Book for a Girl 


Who shall guide the grow- 
ing girl in her choice of 
reading? Many girls are 


‘not guided at all, but 


wander aimlessly through 
the book world without a 
purpose. Margaret E. 
Sangster tells girls what 
to read, and why, in ‘What 
Shall a Young Girl 
Read?” 50 cents, post- 
paid. 
Vill 
A Book for Everybody 


Wherever “Shall We 
Gather at the River?” or 
scores of othér gospel 
hymns are loved and sung 
people want to know how 
the hymns came to be 
written, or whether they 
they have brought a bless- 
ing to the world. Ira D. 
Sankey, the world-famed 
gospel singer, tells about 
these things in “ Sankey’s 
Story of the Gospel 
Hymns.” Illustrated. 75 
cents ; by mail, 10 cents 
extra, 
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‘STOVE POLISH 


Makes the stove an ornament. Used in millions of 


homes. Made perfect by forty 


years’ experience. 


IN PASTE FORM SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH. 





‘* Let me congratulate you on 
the movements you have undertaken 
for this year. The past history of 
the Times has been simply wonder- 
ful, but if people can only know 
what you are undertaking and will 
carry out this coming year, there 
would not be a Sunday - school 
worker in the country without the 


paper. 
ALFRED T. EDGELL, 
Philadelphia.”’ 


People can know, if people 
who know will help in the tell- 
ing. Nine hundred thousand 
specimen copies, mailed to Sun- 
day-school workers during. the 
past twelve months, show how 
strongly the publishers of The 
Sunday School Times believe in 
making people really acquainted 
with the paper. : 

Will you order one, or five, or 
ten, specimen copies sent to 
people whom you know ought to 
learn to know the Times? 


+ 
No one thing could contribute 
so definitely to continued growth 
and improvement in this paper 
as a word from those who know to 
those who do not—as yet,-—plus 
a specimen copy. 
+ 
Soon after Mrs. Lizzie McBride 
of Perry, New York, got her 
specimen copy, she wrote : 


‘**A sample of your paper was 
sent to me a short time ago, and I 
found it so easy to learn my lesson, 
with such plaia explanations, I send 
you $1.00, for which please send 
me the paper for the year.’’ 


+ 
Did some one do a real service 
for Mrs. McBride in sending her 
that copy ? 


What will you do for the teacher 
you know, wko doesn’t as yet 
know The Sunday School Times ? 
It isn’t safe to assume that every- 
body knows the Times. 

+ 

How many specimen copies of 

any one issue? ‘To whom? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co, 
1031-Walnut.-Street, Phila., Pa. 





CHRIST ti 
SABBATH 


Sabbath Reform is a religious question. It centers 
in the Fourth Commandment as interpreted and ex- 
emnalified by Jesus, not as a “ jew ** but the Son o 

.. Whatever reduces Sabbath Reform to a politi- 
cal issue, or to an economic and rest-day basis de- 
stroys true Sabbath observance. Public worship and 
ie benching of moral and religious truth from the 

je wit 


JESUS, THE CHRIST of GOD 


as the central figure, depend on religi Sabbath 
observance. Such observance has never existed on 
arly other basis than Biblical Authority and Consci- 
ence toward God. The “Civil Sabbath” idea de- 
stroys conscience ; enforced idleness promotes crime. 
The need of these years is not more enforcement of 
Civil Law, but more regard for Divine Law. God's 
will is the source of human conscience. 


THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH 


Christ created it by his interpretation of the Fourth 
Commandment and by his example in casting away 
those evasions through which men disobeyed under 

of obedi He purified and exalted the 
Sabbath. He did not set it aside. 


THE SABBATH RECORDER 


A. H. Lewis, D.D., LL.D., Editor, promulgates such 
views concerning Sabbath Reform. ” 


BACK TO CHRIST 


As the h au on the Sabbath question, 
is the cali made ayy ft wees The 
real issue is not Saloons, but Public: Worship; not 
Baseball, but Spiritual Life among Christians; not 
Civil Enactment, but God’s Law anid conformity to 
Christ's example. Judgment and reform must begin 
in the Christian Church. Correspondence w d 
THE SABBATH RE DER 
Babcock Building infield, N. J. 

















The American 
Standard 
Bible 


a 


is a Bible which every one 
can understand. It re- 
quires no scholarly knowl- 
edge to interpret the mean- 
ing, and no dictionary to explain obsolete 
words, phrases, and expressions. It makes 
everything clear. 


or sale by all booksellers and publishers. 
Our Interesting Book, Sent Free—‘‘ The 
Story of the American Standard Bible,”’ explains 
the need of revision, how it was made, and shows 
and describes the many styles of the American 
Standard Bible. Send name on postal for a copy. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 














37.4 East 18th Street, New York 








A NEAT LITTLE INSERT ON KINDNESS, 
suitable to enclose in your letters to friends : 

single copy, 2 cents; dozen, ro cents. J. Harr 
Drechsler, Attractive Printing, Baltimore, Md. 
Dassee COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
Cc. J. Burton, Christian College, aloosa, la. 














The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
| = advertisements that are not de- 

ned. 














30 Tours to Europe 


under superior t; exceptional advantages ; 
Fall Tours Arou World; Annual Orientai 
Cra February. m“R” free 


m . 
PRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York 


THE DEAF HEA 








o 
Home or. Church -*e 


CousTic 


HUTCHISON ACOUSTIC CO 
#4 WEST 32° sT¢6 NEW YORK 








| his life by 


(Continued from preceding page) 
life of the community is impoverished. 

This is an unholy use of the day. 
Anything that hurts others is not good. 
The use public or private means of 
transportation for pleasure or for un- 
necessary business compels others to 
work and makes a right use of the Lord’s 


Day impossible for them. To reply that | 004. 


there are people in the great cities 
who ought to have an opportunity to get 
out into the country on Sunday, their 
one free day, and that that is the day 
for relaxation, so that public places of 
amusement in the cities pr to be open 
to them, is no defense of laxity on our 
own part. We donot need these things, 
and we are ang wrong if we make un- 
nece work for others on the Lord’s 
Day. -Railroad men and even actors 
want a day of rest. Recently the 
Actors’ Union in New York made a plea 
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ues. Sunday theaters on the ground 
its members wanted their day of 
rest. A Sunday theater is a doubly un- 
holy thing. 

ut we do not keep the Lord’s Day 
holy by mere abstinence. Holiness is 
not negative only, the refusal of evil. It 
is positive also, the thought and deed of 
On the Lord’s Day John was in 
the Spirit and beheld Christ. That is 
the holy way to use the day. Whoever 
is in that Spirit and beholding the face 
ot Christ cannot go astray. He will not 
wish to doanythingunholy. There will 
be no taste for it. _He will do instinc- 
tively what Christ would like to have him 
do and would be glad to do with him. 


* 
We keep the day holy by thinking of 
Christ upon it. Have we done so to-day? 
We keep it holy by talking of Christ 
onit. Have we done that to-day? 


The Life and Art of George Herbert * 


N THESE days of perfunctory editin 
and of nine-volume histories dictat 
off-hand in a few months, it is re- 

freshing to come upon a piece of work 
that has been done with the scholar’s 
leisure, and with that loving elaboration 
that is content to have done only when 
it has given its all to the task. It is one 
thing to pass an old author through the 
editor’s consciousness, so to speak, as 
through a mill, and having ground out 
the result, toseek new material for a rep- 
etition of the process, It is quite an- 
other to have lived with one of the old 
poets, as Professor Palmer has lived 
with George Herbert; to have conse- 
crated years of his life to the lovin 
service of explicating his meaning an 
reaching his soul, ‘‘When I lay in my 
cradle,” writes Professor Palmer, ‘‘ a dev- 
otee of Herbert gave me the old poet's 
name, so securing him for my godfather. 
Before I could well read I knew a large 
part of his verse. ... For fifty years, 
with suitable fluctuations of intimacy, 
he has been my bounteous comrade. 
And while his elaborate ecclesiasticism 
has often repelled me, a Puritan, and 
his special type of self-centered piety 
has net attracted, he has yeaiered, me 
profoundly grateful for what he -has 
shown of himself,—the struggling soul, 
the high-bred gentleman, the sagacious 
observer, the master of language, the 
persistent artist. I could not die in 
peace if I did not raise a costly monu- 
ment to his beneficent memory.” 

With the self-abnegation which is the 
nimbus of true scholarship as of the 
true devotee, Professor Palmer ques- 
tions if there are many to whom his 
book will seem worth while, and, far 
from magnifying either his subject or 
his task, acknowledges the limitations of 
Herbert, and frankly confesses him a 
subordinate poet. And Herbert was a 
subordinate poet, subordinate to the 
bountiful sweetness of Spenser, his pre- 
decessor, to the anthem-like grandeur 
of his contemporary, Milton, or to the 
worldly versatility of Dryden to come. 
Yet it may be suspected that the poetry 
of Herbert has brought as much joy to 
the hearts of his readers as have the 
works of any of these, and that, at least 
as to two of them, Herbert has added to 
the pleasure which beautiful poetry can 
ne that ‘‘consolation and stay” which 

evotional poetry, when worthy its high 
mission, can alone afford. 

George Herbert was born in 1593, a 
younger son in one branch of one of the 
oldest and stateliest families of Eng- 
land. Whether in war, statecraft, or in 
the patronage of literature, the Herberts 
stood among the foremost of their time. 
It was, for example, to William, Earl of 
Pembroke, and his brother Philip, Earl 
of Montgomery, kinsmen of George 
Herbert, that the first collected edition 
of Shakespeare's plays was dedicated in 





* The En glish Works of George Herbert, newly ar- 
fan, and annotated and dered in relation to 

George Herbert Palmer. 3 volumes. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6. 








1623. Asto Herbert's immediate family, 
his brother Edward, known as Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, was a notable poet in 
his day, while a younger brother, Sir 
Henry, held for years. the post of Master 
of the Revels and licenser of plays at 
court... After a distinguished career at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in which 
he rose to the dignity of Goater of the 
University, George Herbert sought for 
some years preferment at court, and 
enjoyed the personal friendship and es- 
teem not only of many learned and lit- 
erary men of his day, but likewise of 
his sovereign, King James. With the 
secretaryship of state almost within his 

asp, Herbert’s worldly prospects sud- 

enly failed him. He had spoken out 
against the war with Spain for which 
the nation was hot, on the; return of 
Prince Charles from his unsuccessful 
mission to that country in 1623. His 
friends and patrons, among them the 
king, died in the next two or three years, 
and Herbert turned from the world. 

In 1626 he was made lay prebendary 
of Leighton, and interested himself in 
the restoration of the neglected church 
edifice of that parish. He soon after re- 
signed his oratorship, his last hold on 
the world and what had become to nim 
its vanities. Finally he was ordained 
priest in 1630, and instituted at Bemer- 
ton, where he survived but three years. 
The attitude of Herbert in this perioa 
towards God, towards the world, and 
towards his own poetry, can never be 
better expressed than in the touching 
terms in which Isaac Walton describes 
the delivery of the manuscript of his 
book of poetry, ‘‘ The Temple,” almost 
upon his death-bed: ‘‘He did with so 
sweet a humility as seemed to exalt him, 
bow down te Mr. Duncan, and, with a 


thoughtful and contented look, say to . 


him: ‘Sir, O pray deliver this little book 
to my dear brother, Farrar, and tell him 
he shall find in it a picture of the many 
spiritual conflicts that have passed twixt 
and my soul, before I could subject 
mine to the will of Jesus, my Master, in 
whose service I have now found perfect 
freedom; desire him to read it, and then, 
if he can think it may turn to the ad- 
vantage of any dejected poor soul, let it 
be made public; if not, let him burn it, for 
I and it are the least of God’s mercies.” 
The volume which Herbert thus en- 
trusted to the discretion of his friends 
appeared under title The Temple in 
1631, and has enjoyed ever since the 
distinction of being the most popular 
volume of devotional poetry, the work 
of our elder English/poets. Among the 
several services which Professor Palmer 
has rendered the subject of his love and 
research, none is more certain than the 
admirable reordering of Herbert’s poems 
by which they are transformed from a 
condition of accidental and misleading 
confusion to a sure guide and index of 
the growth and development of the 
poet’s spiritual life. 
First in this classification comes the 
( Continued on next page, second column) 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 22 


ND'S EXTRACT 


0 THE OLO FAMILY COcto, 


The Survival of 
the Fittest 


is well illustrated by the success 
of Pond’s Extract. For sixty 
years witch hazel manufacturers 
have offered their product as 
“the same thing” and “‘just as 
good.”” Pond’s Extract never 
has and never can be equalled. 


Witch Hazel is not the same thing. 

On analysis of seventy samples of 

Witch Haxel—often offered as ‘‘the 

same thing’’—fifty-two were shown 

to contain wood alcohol or formalde- 

hyde or both. To avoid danger of 
poisoning use 
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Individual Communion 


THE RIGHT WAY 













vice, © TRY THEM FREE 
started individual service; have the best one; have 
laced it in the most churches. Ask for our list of 
$000 satisied congregations. Send forfree catalogue. 
» Return outfit at our exp VW not satisfied. 
Communion Outfit Co. 7th St.Rochester,N.Ya 
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00K- 
H ASTINGS \0. 


Fair Prices 





EsTABLISHED 1827 ALL Sizes 


fr sewe ge, eat set LAGHT 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink. 551 Pearl St., New York. 


THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


Ot purest refined cop; 
The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Watervliet. West ‘Troy P. O.. N.Y. 
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€ ROUND or SHAPED 
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BUY OF YOUR BOOK-DEALER OR 
R AISE=™ BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
. CHICAGO or NEW YORK. 
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“TELL MOTHER PLL BE THERE.” 
Is only one of 186 choice songs in our ** Gems No, 2,’° 
of which one evangclist writes, ‘‘ Best song book I 
ever saw.”” He sold 800 in one meeting. A gentleman 
writes, ‘‘ I’ve worked in Sunday-school and taught 
music 30 years. ‘his is the best book I’ve seen. Our 
Sunday-school has increased 100 per cent since we be- 

nm using it.” A preacher writes, “‘It creates a re- 

gious sensation.” Price, 25 cents. Urder to-day, 
and receive free the thrilling tract, ‘A Bottle of 
Tears.” Add ten names of Sunday-school workers, 
and we will tell you how to supply your Sunday- 
school with music a month for $1.00. 

PICKETT PUB. CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BEST HYMNS NUM BER3 
Returanble sample free: or, quantity of 


ind- 
ings — Jo 1s 20 cents. EVANGELICAL PUB. 
-» 23 Lakeside Building, Chicago, Illinois. 








Book. S8uenge with 
(00 for$3 == 
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Church Porch, “‘ acollection of wise saws 
and modern instances which speak of 

ents and the best social usage;” 
secondly, the Resolve of the poet to write 
like his predecessors on theme of 


‘| love, not of their petty love of man for 


woman, but of the divine world ory 
ple that draws together man and God. 
hen follow The Church, Meditation, 
and The Inner Life,-—the first conceived 
‘neither as the manifestation of God to 
collective humanity,” nor yet, as we 
might expect, as ‘‘ an august divine in- 
stitution, venerable in itself, and rightl 
subordinating individuals toits own hig 
ends.” Herbert, like most of the theo- 
logians of his time, was an individualist. 
To him was ever present the idea that 
‘the church, God’s temple, is the human 
heart, and that all its frame and fabric 
is within.” In The Inner Life, Profes- 
sor Palmer places the earliest of those 
paeteet devotional love lyrics of Her- 
rt that dominate and control the rest 
of his work, as in The Crisis appear the 
poems of unrest that mark the poet's 
transition from the world, which had 
been much to him, to the peace and con- 
tent of the two following divisions, The 
Happy Priest and Bemerton Study. In 
the poems of Restlessness, the editor 
finds the revulsion of the Renaissance 
man against the narrowness of the 
sphere that he had chosen for himself, 
and herein are some of the finest auto- 
biographical poems of Herbert, among 
them that strange poem, ‘‘ Love Un- 
known,” and the pathetic and anguished 
cry of ‘‘ The Crosse.” And in neither 
of the last two divisions, Suffering and 
Death, do we find any falling off of the 
poetic gift or the painstaking effective 
workmanship in which Herbert cast at 
all times his noble thoughts. It is 
touching to find in the poet, as the pre- 
monitions of early death gathered upon 
him, a deeper regret for his broken song 
than for his interrupted ministry. He 
could not but have seen with that clear 
vision, of his that the musical outpour- 


‘itigs of the experiences of his heart in 


communion with God must have a sig- 
nificance and a breadth of influence 
infinitély beyond the ministrations of the 
vicar of Bemerton; and false modesty. 
as to the gifts of nature to him was as 
foreign to his frank character as was 
any claim of worthiness that came not 
from God. 

Professor Palmer claims much for 
Herbert: that he is the originatof of the 
religious lyric, which he defines rather 
too specifically as ‘‘ the cry of the indi- 
vidual heart to God;” that Herbert was 
the earliest English poet to devote him- 
self wholly and solely to telling forth the 
glory of God; and that he was likewise 
the first to transfer the love-lyric to 
divine uses. These claims seem to one 
who has been less busied with individual 
poets than with a consideration of the 
age in its historical relations, somewhat 
exorbitant, though here is no place to 
examine them in detail. Herbert seems, 
from the marked individualism of his 
nature and the theology of his time, to 
have Sp kart rather the concentra- 
tion of the religious lyric into a personal 
note of aba gg effective appeal. 
No poet before Herbert, it is true, had 

iven himself so singly to this noblest 
orm of his art; but Campion, Constable, 
Breton, and Donne, to mention only a 
few, all had written admirable religious 
lyrics, and no singleness of purpose to 
consecrate his life to the service of God 
could surpass that of godly Father 
Southwell, who, however the form of 
his faith differs from that of ours, laid 
down his life to his conviction of the 
truth. The claim which Professor Pal- 
mer puts forward for Herbert’s original- 
ity as a craftsman is likewise to be 
accepted with some abatement. Her- 
bert’s stanzas are wonderfully varied 
and ingenious,-and, for the most part, 
successful. A closer study of the minor 
lyrist, however, may disclose, it may be 
surmised, a larger number of analogues 
than Professor Palmer finds. Nor with 
Jonson and Donne before him, and with 


Carew and Herrick his contemporaries, , 


can one accept Professor Palmer's dic- 
tum that ‘‘ until Herbert appeared unity 
of structure was little regarded” in the 
English lyric. {oh 


held ih ‘the City ‘of Rome, May, 20-23 





_Be these —the pardonable overesti- 
mates of one who has so long lived with 
the subject of his devotion—what the 
may, we are indebted to -Professor Pal- 

ner for an admirable edition of one of 
the most interesting of English devo- 
tional poets. A poet such as Herbert 
has a double claim upon us, for he 
reaches his readers by the power of his 
art, redoubled upon his spiritual appeal. 
It is a common reproach to devotional 
poetry that its piety ordinarily surpasses 
its art. Rude hands and uncultured 
offer their ignorant and unmusical trib- 
utes to , none the less sincere for 
their rudeness, and by him none the 
less benignly accepted. The spirit of 
Milton and: Herbert was very differ- 
ent from this, Each felt that there was 
something profane in the thought of a 
Ear addressed to God which failed to 

less perfect than the artist working 
with single heart and soul could make 
it. The gift must be worthy the Re- 
cipient, and tend in its very perfection 
to his glory. It is this which gives 4 | 
quality of ecstatic beauty, a nimbus of 
holiness, to the best religious poetry, that 
places it beyond the reach of all litera- 
ture dealing with visible and tangible 


world, 
SD 
The Call to Rome 


(Continued from page 214) 
incomparably fascinating in its breadth 
and significance, 

Even as an earnest religious sentiment 
drew the World’s Fourth Sunday-School 
Convention to Jerusalem, so now it has 
seemed good to us—under the guidance, 
we believe, of the Holy Spirit—to accept 
the cordial and unanimous invitation of 
the Italian National Sunday-School Com- 
mittee to hold the World’s Fifth Sunday- 
School Convention in Rome, 

Your executive committee, therefore, 
officially announces that the World's 
Fifth: Sunday-School Convention will be 
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inclusive, in’ the' year 1907, and invites 
all’ who ‘are ‘interested in the ‘work and 
progress of the: Sunday-school to be 
present. 


For Great Britain: F. ¥F. Belsey, Ed- | 


ward Towers, Frank Johnson, William 
MacDonald Sinclair, J. Monro Gibson, 
W. H.-Groser, Charles Waters, J. E. 
Balmer, Frank Clements, G. Shipway, 
C. J. Cuthbertson. 

For Germany ; Count Bernstorff. 

For Sweden; Prince Bernadotte. 

For Italy: Henry J. Piggott. 

For Switzerland: William Burt. 

For Mexico: John W. Butler. 

For Canada: §S. P. Leet, J. W. Fla- 
velle, Henry ‘L. : Lovering. 

For the United States: Edward K. 
Warren, William N. Hartshorn, H. J. 
Heinz, John Wanamaker, F. A. Wells, 
Marion Lawrance, Lucy A. Winston, 
H. H, Bell, A.-B. McCrillis, W. J. Sem- 
‘elroth, J. D. Haskell. 

GEORGE W. BAILEY, Chairman, 


North American B’d’g, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A 
MARCH 26, 1906. 








Back To Nature 
Natural Food for the Old Dame’s Use 


‘*For eight months Grape-Nuts was 
almost my sole food,” writes a New 
York City woman. 

‘*] had become a complete. wreck, 
so to speak, had no appetite or relish 
for any kind of food, lost flesh, dreaded 
the simplest daily tasks, and was drag- 
ging out a most wretched existence. 

** The Grape-Nuts food took hold of me 
at once, renewing all the vigor of my 
nature,and my work became a pleasure to 
me instead of ahardship. This was four 
years ago; and this happy condition has 
remained, except when, at times, I have 
left off Grape-Nuts. Whenever I did so, 
Nature speedily brought me back to the 
health-giving diet—back to Grape-Nuts 
and the joy of renewed health.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


| 
| 





Twelve samples (different patterns ) 
sent on receipt of six cents in stamps 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
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The Sunday School Times jis published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
9 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 
: One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will ia hewee 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 





There’s a. reason, Read the little 
book, *‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
7sPorT- 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star . 
Arrests attentioc from afar. q 
It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A house r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in: 
her neighbors kitchen. ‘These mark 
a housekee’ ing. No matter ho 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 











will save you from this reproach. : 
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J. Bigham, Mgr., 


‘Coffee Jags ”’ 
The Doctor Named Them Correctly 


Some one said ‘Coffee never hurts 
any one.” Enquire ef your friends and 
note their experiences. 

A Philadelphia woman says: 

‘* During the last 2 or 3 years I became 
subject to what the doctor called ‘coffee 
jags' and felt like I have heard men say 
they feel who have drank too much rum. 
It nauseated me, and I felt as though 
there was nothing Sut coffee flowing 
through my veins. 

‘* Coffee agreed well enough for a time, 
but for a number of years I have known 
that it was doing me great harm, but, 
like the rum toper, I thought I could not 
get along without it. It made me ner- 
vous, disordered my digestion, destroyed 
my sleep and brought on frequent and 
very distressing headaches. 

‘* When I got what the doctor called a 
‘coffee jag’ on, I would give up drinking 




















Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, t- 
dexed by vocations, correctly indicates the 
right pencil for your special use. 
is absolutely free. 
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vorable comments to-day from an 
artistic standpoint than all other makes combined. 
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By our easy payment plan every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can desl with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Catalogue, 
books, etc., giving full in- 
formation mailed free. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, 











introduce yourself to some of the ad- 
vertisers whose goods you want by men- 
tioning The Sunday School Times when 
you write. 
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and all afflictions ofthe skin. 
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Pears 


“Our doubts are traitors 
and make us lose the good 
we oft might win.” 

One cake of Pears’ con- 
vinces. 

Sold all over the world. 








Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Offers, besides the lar Co! Courses, 
Mechanical, Elec and vil -Engi- 
peering, Architecture, Music, Painting, 


Law, v 
Over Forty of the ng Universities of 
is country and Bu are ted 
on the Faculty of the Coilege Liberal 
. Tuition expenses are so m 
tat they are “ a Ly 2 = in some’ 
leges where free tuition ven. Send 
for catalogue. 


SUMMER SCHOOL July 5—Aug. 16 
Bulletin sent on application. 














The Land gf Manatee 


described and illustrated, its wonderful 
resources shown, and its strange and 
absorbingly interesting history re- 
counted, in the Seaboard Magazine. 
J. Ww. White, 


Sent free on request, 





























it for a few days till my stomach re- | 


ained alittle strength, but I was always 
retful and worried and nervous till I 


was able to resume the use of the drug. | 
I was persuaded to | 


** About a any a 
try Postum, but as I got it in restaurants 
it was nothing but a sloppy mess, some- 
times cold, and always weak, and of 
course I didn't like it. Finally I pre- 
pared some myseif, at home, following 
the directions carefully, and found it de- 
licious. I persevered in its use, quitting 
the old coffee entirely, and feeling bet- 
ter and better each day, till I found at 
last, to my great joy, that my ailments 
had all disappeared and my longing for 
coffee had come to an end. 

‘*I have herétofore suffered intensely 
from utter exhaustion, besides the other 
ailments and troubles, but this summer, 
using Postum, I have felt fine.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Restaurant cooks rarely prepare Post- 
um Coffee properly. They do not let it 
boil long enough. 

















NOTHING 


THE MOST WONDERFUL STOVE EVER INVENTED ! 


’ Causing great  oxaitompent wherever exhibited. 


395 barre r, while con. i of 
od Wake Sane clined Ne Tene Geek 


HARRISON’S VALVELESS 


Automatically generates gas from kerosene oil, mixi 


Air belongs to rich and poor alike, 


‘Oit-aas anD’ AIR BURNING STOVE 


it with air. Burns like gas. Intense hot fire. Com- 


Fuel drawn principally from atmosphere. Uses 
gm: Be wp A mn ge 


bustion perfect. To operate—turn knob—oil runs into burner—touch a aS merates gas which 


passes through air mixer, drawing in about a barrel of air to every large 
all. It is self-regulating, no more attention. Same heat all 
omely turn knob. There it remains until you come again. To 


runs back into can, fire’s out. As near perft 


ection as anything 





jay, or all night. For more or less heat 

t fire out, turn knob, raising burner, oil 
in this world. No dirt, soot, or ashes. No 
leaks—nothing to clog or close up. No wick— 
not even a valve, yet heat is under fect 





$40 Weekly 


WANTED—Men and wemen 
——————— at home, travel- 
ing. all or part of time, showing, 
taking orders, to appoint agents. 


GREATEST SELLER OUT. 
CUSTOMERS DELIGHTED. 
BIG MONEY THIS SUMMER. 


| To show in operation excites 

Suriosity. People watch it as 

gh a thing of life. Agents 

imoring for territory. very 

| Steve guaranteed. Sales enor- 

meus. 4g- Write a for 1906 
Proposition. NEW PLAN. 
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control. Objectionable features of all other 
stoves wiped out. 

Not like tose sold in stores. 

Ideal for cooking, roasting, baking, ironing, 
canning fruit, picnics, cottages, camping, also 
for heating houses, stores, rooms, etc., with 
radiating attachment. 

No more carrying coal, kindling, ashes, 
soot, and dirt. 

No hot, fiery kitchens. 

Absolutely safe from explosion. 

Not da: s likefgasoline. 

Simple—durable—last for years. 

Saves expense, dgery, and fuel bills. 

All sizes, sent anywhere, prices low, 


-00 up. 
Get our 30 Trial Offer. 
Write foaeh fr 1906 Proposition. 
CATALOG FP = 
Get our prices this month from the only 
manufacturer. 








The World Mfg. Co., 7026 World Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














The 20th Century Limite 


Eighteen-hour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 








